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SPECIAL MEMO TO TEACHERS 


from your KEA Board of Directors 


We have worked out special plans with the 
Kentucky Bankers Association whereby 
teachers will receive special consideration 
when they have personal financial prob- 


If you have need for some form of auto- 
matic credit, talk with your local banker. 
His state association, in cooperation with 
your state association, has recognized that 
teachers have special characteristics that 
make them good credit risks. 


Take advantage of these plans to provide 
money for schooling or emergency needs 


at low bank rates. 
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World Book Encyclopedia is suited to the needs of stu- 
dents, teachers, and librarians. Far-reaching research 
studies, including an extensive analysis of actual class- 
room use, guide World Book editors as they create a 
reference set to serve every class and every classroom. 

The single alphabetical arrangement permits the use 
of many of the twenty volumes at the same time. Text 
is inviting and easy to read. Visual aids include an ex- 
clusive, new $1,000,000 map program and more than 
22,000 illustrations with 5,000 in color. 


WORLD BOOK 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation « Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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World Book Encyclopedia, youth tested and use-full, con- 
tinues to grow in leadership and importance. Test it 
in your classroom. 


Write to your nearest representative for a free copy of the new service 
unit, "Maps—an Action Program with World Book Encyclopedia.” 


Miss Thelma Garst 
2600 Poplar 
Memphis 12, Tenn. 


George Smith 
1720 West End Building 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Mrs. Drucille McGlothlin 
738 McCallie Ave. 
Chattanooga 3, Tenn. 


F. B. Connolly 
916-918 Commonwealth Ave. 
Louisville 2, Ky. 











Depth is = 
important here... ° 


and depth of 
understanding 
is important 
in arithmetic 


MAKING SURE 
OF ARITHMETIC 





helps to create the depth of 

understanding essential for 

continued success in Sore Ce ee ee ee 
mathematics. -————- 
For grades 1-8: 


Textbooks — Individual Progress Workbooks — Teachers’ Editions 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
4700 Chase Avenue, Chicago 46 
Representative: Austin S. Durham 





ONE-SECOND 
SERMONS 


... The family tree is worth bragging 
about if it has consistently produced 
good timber, and not just nuts 


. . . One of the biggest difficulties 
with mankind today is that our know!l- 
edge has increased so much faster than 
our wisdom. 


... The most obnoxious type of talker 
is the pest who sets his tongue to 
wagging, and then lets his mind wan- 
der. 


. . - To be capable of respect is al- 
most as rare as to be worthy of it. 


. . . Men who try to do something 
and fail are infinitely better than those 
who try to do nothing and succeed. 


. . . Success is a ladder you cannot 
climb with your hands in your pockets. 


. . . Success also means biting off more 
than you can chew, and then chewing 
it. 

.. . Am orator is a person who can 
make deep sounds in the chest sound 
like deep thoughts in the brain. 








... A good teacher is one who, when 








LISTED 
in 
KENTUCKY 


A New Approach 
Science Texts—1961 Editions To Junior High Mathematics 


SCIENCE IN TODAY'S WORLD MATHEMATICS, First Course by 
by Ames, Baker, and Leahy Brown, Gordey, Sward, and 


SCIENCE FOR YOUR NEEDS Mayor 


by Ames, Saher, and Louhy MATHEMATICS, Second Course 
SCIENCE FOR PROGRESS by Brown, Gordey, Sward, and 
by Ames, Baker, and Leahy Mayor 


Kentucky Representative: 
David A. Shipp, 104 Schoberth Place, Versailles, Kentucky 


PRENTICE— HALL, INC. 
Educational Book Division, Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 


she calls upon herself, finds some- 
body home. 


. . . Some minds are like concrete— 
all mixed up and permanently set. 


. .. You can’t judge the power of an 
automobile by the exhaust, nor the 
man. 


. . . The right angle from which to 
approach any problem is the “try- 
angle.” 

. . . A closed mouth goes well with 
an open mind. 

...A lot of people who have nothing 
wrong with them forget to let their 
faces know. 


... The younger generation is more in 
need of models than critics. 


.. . Too many of us are like wheel- 
barrows: useful only when pushed, 
and easily upset. 

. . . The entire philosophy of failure 
is summed up in “What's the use?” 


. . . We want our boys and girls to 
walk with the light of the past falling 
over their shoulders, and the light of 
the future shining in their eyes. 
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Schools in Our 
Democracy 


This is the title of a recently issued 
publication of the U. S. Office of 
Education. In it are presented the 
views of Lawrence G. Derthick, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, on five 
basic issues in American Education: 
Character and intellect; a high school 
for all; standards for quality; schools 
here and abroad; and our school leader- 
ship. 

Copies are available at 15 cents each, 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. A limited num- 
ber of copies are available for distribu- 
tion from the U. & Office of Educa- 
tion. 
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VALENTINE MAILING SERVICE 


Here's idea gleaned from the Colorado School Journ 
in article by Jean Hunt Goudy, Loveland, Colorado teacher 


For teachers and all ages of ness Leaders of America Club at 
youngsters who want to “add a Loveland High School stamps 
romantic touch” to their valen- your valentines with a red design 
tines, the post office at Loveland, of Cupid and verse. 

Colorado postmarks any valen- One year Cupid wore boots and 
tine sent to it in time toremail by a ten gallon hat. 
February 9 or 10. There's no charge for this re- 
Besides, the Chamber of Com- mailing service. Just see that 
merce with volunteer helpers and valentines (letters or packages) 
students from the Future Busi- are properly addressed, have suf- 
ficient postage on them and are 
mailed under separate cover to 
Postmaster, Loveland, Colorado. © 
: Young people are 
sure to enjoy making 
valentines for parents 
and grandparents and 
surprising them by 
having these sent 
from Love land, “the 
Sweetheart Town.” 
PTA attendance might 
be sparked for meeting 
around February 14, 
by notices mailed from 
Loveland. Teachers 
themselves might add 
fun to invitations for 
own valentine 
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bright flavor of 
Wrigley'’s Spearmint Gum. 
It freshens your taste. And, the 
smooth chewing aids digestion. 











TEACH IN VENEZUELA 


American-type school, Bachelor’s degree 
required, single, 2 yrs. experience, 
Travel costs paid by school, 
Openings: 
Elementary—Kg—6 
Junior High—Home Ec., Library, Soc. 
Studies 
Administration 
Recruiting in St. Louis in March 7 
Air mail inquiries to: 
James Murray 
Superintendent 


Apartado 
Escuela Bella Vista 
Venezuela 
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EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia (Box $) Pasadena, Califernia 
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| SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS | 


Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 
nationally known household cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money back guarantee. Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 30,N.J. 


Serving national organizations for over 30 years 


the 4 authoritative teaching aid pro- 
grams on the subject of Light and 

facts Sight, for (1) elementary, (2) gen- 
eral science and health, (3) home 

f economics, (4) industrial arts. 
oO Sent without cost to teachers in 





areas served by a BLBS Bureau 

Light utility sponsor. For free kit, 
write: Better Light Better Sight 

Bureau, Dept. STM-2, P. O. Box 1647, 

_ Grand Central Sta., New York 17, N. Y. 























CALENDAR 


Jan. 13-14: Kentucky Music Edu- 
cators Association, State Convention, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington. 


Feb. 11-15: National Association 
of Secondary School Principals, Na- 
tional Convention, Detroit, Mich. 


Feb. 22-25: American Educational 
Research Association, Annual Conven- 
tion, Chicago. 


Feb. 22-25: American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
Meeting, Chicago. 


Feb. 23-25: Association for Student 
Teaching, National Conference, Chi- 


cago. 


Feb. 23-25: United Business Edu- 
cation Association, National Conven- 
tion, Chicago. 


Feb. 27-March 3: American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation, Southern District Con- 
vention, Atlanta, Ga. 


March 5-8: Association for Higher 
Education, National Conference, Chi- 


cago. 


March 11-14: American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, Region- 
al Meeting, St. Louis. 


March 11-14: Department of Rural 
Education, Regional Meeting, St. 
Louis. 


March 12-16: Association for Su- 
pervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, National Convention, Chicago. 


March 12-14: National Council of 
Administrative Women in Education, 
National Meeting, St. Louis. 


April 5-7: Kentucky Education As- 
sociation, Annual Convention, Louis- 
ville. 

June 25-30: National Education As- 


sociation, Annual Convention, Atlantic 
City. 


. 


KEA Commission 


on 
Professional 
Ethics 

Term Expires 

Mrs. Frances Rice, Chairman, 
Adairville 1962 
Claude Frady, Hindman 1964 
Frank Stallings, Louisville 1961 


Mrs. Eloise Gregory, Springfield 1962 


Frank McGary, Wickliffe 1963 
Grace Weller, Elizabethtown 
(ex-officio) 1961 


Lyndle Barnes, Louisville, KEA 
Staff Consultant 





COVER 


With each new year, many people 
make a set of resolutions with which 
to set the stage for action during the 
coming year. At the time of this new 
year, 1961, it is very appropriate that 
we of the teaching profession should 
gear our future actions to our “main 
responsibility.” 

A sampling of the opinion of fully 
professional teachers across the state 
indicates a unanimity on what is this 
main responsibility. Time and again 
we find individual teachers and pro- 
fessional groups agreeing that all other 
aspects of our work are only means 


to the end: Quality Teaching. 
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The time of the new year is traditionally a cime of 
re-evaluation, upon which plans are made for the days 
ahead. 

As we in the teaching profession attempt to look 
back over the path we've trod, we can see many shin- 
ing examples of successes we have achieved. But there 
is one light which continues co burn, but has yet to 
reach its peak of brilliancy. 

Reference is made, of course, to the light of qualéty 
in teaching. Although progress has been made in 
placing a better-trained, better-paid, more experienced 
teacher in every classroom, much remains to be done 
bfore we can sit back and beathe a sigh in recognition 
of the fact that we have a good teacher in every class- 
room. 

This is our main responsibility. As we plan ahead 
to more and better-equipped classrooms, special pro- 
grams for the gifted, the pros and cons of content and 
method in teaching, the promotion of a legislative 
program, and the many and varied problems we will 
face in the next year, let us rededicate ourselves to this 
search for quality in fulfilling our responsibilities. 

As you evaluate the worth of what you have done, 
and are doing, you will want some kind of a set of 


QUALITY TEACHING 


. . our main responsibility 


standards to use. Many persons have advanced their 
own ideas of the criteria to use in judging successful 
teaching. For what they are worth, here is a list of 
seven characteristics of such teaching: 

1. A successful teacher has a set of purposes, de- 
termined in part by the pupils, which give point and 
direction to her teaching. 

2. A successful teacher recognizes and acts upon 
the fact of individual differences among the children 
with whom she works. 

3. The successful teacher uses a wide variety of 
materials and resources to make her teaching more 
meaningful to the children. 

4. The successful teacher works toward the devel- 
opment of good, democratic human relationships in 
her classroom. 

5. The successful teacher works with the children 
in such a way that there is an inner motivation to 
learn. 

6. The successful teacher recognizes che interre- 
latedness of all the experiences to which a child is ex- 
posed. 

7. The successful teacher continuously evaluates 
what she has accomplished, and uses the results to 
plan ahead. 

Knowing what are the standards of quality teach- 
ing will not make an individual a good teacher. But 
having a set of standards, and being willing to apply 
them to her own teaching will help her become one. 

The criteria listed above are for your personal use, 
if you so desire. They are of a kind that lend them- 
selves best to self-application. —Gorald Jaggors 





We Have a Legislative Program 





At the direction of the KEA Delegate Assem- 
bly at its regular meeting in April, 1960, a special 
session was held of that body on December 9 & 10, 
1960. Its sole responsibility was to formulate a legis- 
lative program which we, as an organized profession, 
could present to the people of Kentucky and to the 
1962 Legislature. 

More than 400 of your delegates gathered in 
Louisville to carry out your desires. They worked 
long and hard, examining all of the points on which 
members of the profession had asked that a view- 
point be expressed. The results of that deliberation, 
in the form of a set of resolutions, which were 


formally adopted at the closing session, will be found — 


on the next page. 

In the meantime, here are the major points of the 
1962 KEA Legislative Program: 

1. Keep the sales tax in its present form, with 
no exemptions. 

2. Continue to work toward the national salary 


average for qualified degree teachers in Ken- 
tucky. 

3. Federal support for school construction and 
teachers’ salaries. 

4, An increase, as requested in 1960, to $800 
per classroom unit for capital outlay. 

5. An increase of $100 per classroom unit for 
current expenses, with this to be earmarked for 
instructional supplies. 

6. Adequate support for higher education. 

7. Elimination of differential in annuities for 
men and women in the Teachers Retirement 
System, with some other minor changes. 

These are the main ingredients of our 1962 KEA 
Legislative Program. They are the items from the 
list of resolutions which call for legislative action. 

It is our responsibility to go forth throughout 
the state and see that there is such a ground-swell 
of public support for these actions that no legis- 
lature could fail to heed it. —J. M. Dodson 
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REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


Adopted December 10, 1960 KEA DELEGATE ASSEMBLY 


The Kentucky Education Association is mindful 
and appreciative of all individuals and organizations 
promoting the cause of public education within our 
Commonwealth; therefore, we wish to commend the 
following for their positive and progressive efforts 
in this regard: Governor Bert T. Combs and the 
State Legislature; Superintendent Wendell P. But- 
ler and the State Department of Education; the KEA 
officers and staff; the State Commission on Public 
Education; the Kentucky School Boards Association; 
the Kentucky Congress of Parents and Teachers; the 
Kentucky Council for Education; and all other inter- 
ested groups. - 

Kentucky now has a blueprint for the develop- 
ment of a sound educational program. For the first 
time, the 1960 Legislature has given our state a sales 
tax supporting this blueprint. Any changes in this 
sales tax law, with reference to exemptions, would 
jeopardize the realization of this educational pro- 
gram. 

This Delegate Assembly wholeheartedly endorses 
the present sales tax program as it now stands; fur- 
ther, we oppose any exemptions in this program. 
We pledge our wholehearted support to its continu- 
ation by courageously facing such issues as (1) the 
necessity of informing the people about their schools 
and the sales tax program through study groups at 
the local level, and (2) the importance of finding 
out how candidates for the Legislature stand on the 
above issue and our school program. 

Since the people of Kentucky have approved a 
Soldier’s Bonus, we wish to go on record as recom- 
mending that these bonuses be paid as soon as possi- 
ble. 

We reaffirm our belief that the federal govern- 


ment has an obligation to help support public edu- © 


cation. We pledge militant and continued action in 
the campaign for federal support for school con- 
struction and teacher salaries. 

We will continue to work toward the attain- 
ment of the national salary average by means of an- 
nual increments for qualified degree teachers. 

Due to the dire need for classrooms in Kentucky, 
we earnestly request an allotnient of $800 per class- 
room unit for capital outlay. 

We recommend continued examination of the 
transportation formula for deficiencies and inequi- 
ties. We recommend that careful study be made of 
operational procedures which will produce the 
greatest possible efficiency. 

Realizing that services for children will be provid- 
ed by increasing the allotment for current expenses, 


we hereby request $1000 per classroom unit; further, 
in accordance with State Board regulations, $100 
will be allocated for instructional supplies. In addi- 
tion, we believe consideration should be given to 
extending the length of the school term. 

The American Association of School Administra- 
tors has approved two years of additional college 
preparation beyond the bachelor’s degree for ad- 
ministrative training; this will become necessary 
for membership after 1964. It is recommended that 
Kentucky consider this program of preparation for 
its administrators. 

In view of the need for better preparation for 
certification, and in view of increasing enrollments 
and expanding programs we earnestly request ade- 
quate financial support for higher education. 

The KEA, in cooperation with the State Depart- 
ment of Education, should undertake a study of in- 
crements within the salary schedule for quality 
teaching. The state study committee should assist in 
organizing study groups at the local level. 

The state study committee on tenure now opera- 
tive should be supported and supplemented by simi- 
lar committees at the local level. 

The Resolutions Committee of the Delegate As- 
sembly, acknowledging the improvement to date in 
the Teachers’ Retirement System, does hereby rec- 
ommend the following changes and additions to the 
existing retirement laws. __ 

a.The abolition of the differential in annual annu- 
ities for maximum benefits between men and 
women: 

b. The improvement and extension of benefits for 
survivors and dependents; 

c. The elimination of the half-salary limitation as 
it applies to minimum annuities; 

d. The granting of limited credit for military 
service earned prior to membership in the retire- 
ment system; 

e. The reduction of the period of service for earn- 
ing a vested interest from twenty to fifteen years; 
and 

f. The reaffirmation of the position taken by 
KEA in keeping the Teachers’ Retirement System 
actuarily sound in preference to supplementary cov- 
erage from other sources. 

We pledge our continued interest in the matter 
of constitutional revision; further, we hope to im- 
plement this interest by working with all other 
groups and organizations. 


W. R. McNeill Rita Niman 
Monroe Wicker Conrad Ott, Chairman Mary Darragh 
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A typical scene on any college campus is new construction. Mere, President Doran 
discusses new housing for married students with two associates. 


The towering facade of the doorway to the Ad- 
ministration Building at Morehead State College 
has long been a Sandmark. 










RAY HORNBECK 
Reported by { - GERALD JAGGERS 
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One of the problems created by changing social 
patterns of college life: here is Lakewood Terrace, 
a housing project for married students. 
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On the date of his inauguration as president of More- 
head State College, Dr. Adron Doran said, “In considering 
this institution of higher education in particular, its past, 
present, and future, I am reminded of a poem: 

“God has provided a wonderful place 

Called the ‘Land of beginning again, 

Where all our mistakes, our heartaches 

And our poor selfish griefs 

May be dropped like a shabby old coat 

At the door, 


And never put on again. 

“We look upon Morehead as that ‘place’ and this day 
as a part of the period of ‘beginning again.’” 

The story of Morehead is a heart-warming one of the 
Horatio Alger variety; it is the story of a “breakthrough” 
following years of panmalcy affected by trials and tribula- 
tions. 

The school was established in 1922 by act of the Ken- 


at MOREHEAD 


tucky General Assembly for the primary purpose of train- 
ing elementary teachers. Since that time its function has 
evolved to the point that the phrases “normal school” and 
“teachers college” have been dropped from its name. 

In the 38-year period since its establishment, Morehead 
has grown from the eight members on the original faculty, 
to the present staff of 118 persons. In the past six-year 
period, its enrollment has more than tripled. 

The campus now includes an area of some 350 acres, 
with well-terraced lawns on the rolling countryside. The 
buildings, of Tudor-Gothic design, are placed against a 
background of the foothills of the Cumberland Mountain 
chain; this presents an imposing panorama of architectural 


beauty. 


Throughout this period of growth, this “breakthrough,” 
the college has not lost sight of its original function, even 
though its facilities and offerings have been expanded to 
the point that it serves the entire northeastern section of 
Kentucky. 





...lnan area in which there has long been a need for a strong 
and effective leadership, this state institution for higher educa- 
tion is beginning fo provide the help needed for a dramatic 
“breakthrough” into a future of better education and a higher 


economic level. 





This report on More- 
head State College 


Editor’s Note: 


represents the third of our planned series of six 
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efforts of a state, even of a nation, to make it 
possible for, not only the youth, but an entire 
area, to achieve those goals needed for progress 
in our society. 

The ‘‘world” of Morehead State College is like 
the “world” of many other similar institutions, 
both in Kentucky and in other states. The only 
difference is, they all are trying to serve the 
specich sands of ee Sennen Aine ree ee 











Tue mantle of leadership during the “breakthrough” 
period at Morehead State College has fallen on the shoulders 
of a man who moved from his native western section of 
Kentucky to the post of president at Morehead in 1954. Dr. 
Adron Doran, a man of seemingly unlimited vision and 
energy, has become a near-legend in his adopted north- 
eastern section of the state. 

An ordained minister in the Church of Christ, he is 
the only educator ever to have received the coveted “Ken- 
tuckian of the Year” award presented by the state press 
association. He graduated from Murray State College, 
where the AB Degree was awarded in 1932. He later 
earned the MA Degree from the same institution, as well 
as the EdD Degree from the University of Kentucky. 

He is the only Kentuckian to have the distinction of 
serving as president of two different district professional 
associations in the state (First District Education Asso- 
ciation, 1938, and Eastern Kentucky Education Association, 
1955), and representative on the KEA Board of Directors 
from the same two districts. In addition, he was president 
of his state association in 1946. 

A former high-school teacher and basketball coach, he 
was Director of Teacher Education and Certification in 
the State Department of Education just prior to becoming 
president at Morehead. 









Dr. Adron Doran has been the chief administrative officer of 
Morehead during the period of the “breakthrough.” 









Bueoktnough | 


His experience in various phases of public service in- 
clude service as a member of the Kentucky House of Repre- 
sentatives (1944-1952), and as speaker of that body during 
the 1950 session. Throughout, he was an outspoken advo- 
cate of increased financial support to provide quality edu- 
cation. 

One of his most prized possessions is the Lincoln 
Key Award, which was presented to him in 1958 for his 
leadership in bringing about a smoothly functioning pro- 
gram for the integration of the races on the college level. 
Morehead was the first institution of its kind in the state 
to provide for this integration in its intercollegiate athletic 
program. 

This concern for the “little” person, for the individual 
who needs quite a bit of encouragement to forge ahead, 
undoubtedly is an extension of the experiences of his boy- 
hood days. Then, an unsung high school principal in 
western Kentucky helped him to understand that one 
of the more important things in life was to do everything 
he was capable of doing. This concept of trying to help 
the individual student “get the most possible out of him- 
self” is, today, the keystone of his philosophy. 

He, in cooperation with his lovely wife, have made the 
Morehead State College campus one in which the “little 
person,” without the advantages of a cosmopolitan rearing, 
can progress in terms of his potentiality. 





center of social and recreational activity on the campus. 








Doran Student House, named by the students for their president, is a 











in Physical Facilities 


n- ... They keep pace with rising enrollments 
=: 
1g Matching the tremendous growth in student popula- at a cost of $2 million. In addition, more duplexes are 
O- tion at Morehead during the past six years, has been a under construction; they are designed to help solve a 
u- corresponding “breakthrough” in physical facilities. critical problem of faculty housing. 
Prior to the dedication of the Baird Music Building, in Since 1954, all of the older dormitories have been com- 
In 1954, no new buildings had been added to the campus pletely redecorated and refurnished; the Johnson Camden 
is facilities,since 1937, when East Men’s Hall and Lappin Library and Button Auditorium have been redecorated; 
0- Science Hall were constructed. and the science laboratories have been expanded. 
‘l. Since 1954, there has been a constantly changing “look” Under construction now is a $1.4 million classroom 
te to the campus, as new buildings were constructed and as building which will house the programs in the languages, 
ic old ones were renoyated and redecorated: literature, speech, drama, commerce, and special education. 
A fieldhouse, seating 4500 spectators for athletic con- Also under cunstruction is a 106-room annex to East Men’s 
al tests, has become one of the most widely used of the new Hall, which should relieve some of the overcrowded con- 
d, buildings on the campus. In addition to intercollegiate ditions in the men’s residence halls. 
y- athletic programs, it pfovides space for physical education Additional projects are in the planning stage. Included 
in classes, an intramural athletics program, and large regional in this list is a 150-room girls’ residence hall, a 100-room 
le meetings involving lay and professional personnel from the men’s residence hall, a maintenance building, an industrial 
2 entire northeastern section of the state. arts building, a home economics building, and an adminis- 
p The Doran Student House was built, in 1956, at a tration building. 
i- cost of $725,000. There, facilities are provided for the Still other projects are included in the long-range visions 
cafeteria, grill, bookstore, post office, small meeting rooms, of the leaders of the college. This list would include more 
e lounges, television room, and faculty lounge. faculty housing units, a new stadium and related athletic 
le The 201-room North Men’s Hall, and the 100 apart- fields, an addition to the already overcrowded Baird Music 
g, ments in Lakewood Terrace for married students, provide Building, an addition to the home management house, and 


the ultimate in modern-day living. They were completed 


additional science laboratories. 


Development of a physical plant is a cooperative project of the 
state, the college administration, and lay control. 


The combination of campus beauty, student life, and academic effort are 
brought together in this view of a walk to the administration building. 











. . . This involved a complete re-organization 


of academic departments 


As a means of dealing, academically, with soaring en- 
rollments, the Morehead staff has reorganized itself com- 
pletely during the past two years. Seven divisions have 
been created, enabling the administration to release sec- 
ondary responsibilities, provide for more coordination of 
work in related areas, and thereby strengthen the various 
study areas. 

The areas encompassed in these divisions are: Applied 
Arts; Fine Arts; Health, Physical and Recreational Educa- 
tion, and Athletics; Languages and Literature; Science and 
Mathematics; Social Studies; and Teacher Education. 

The Division of Applied Arts was formed by a con- 
solidation of all of the vocational areas: agriculture, com- 
merce, home economics, and industrial arts. 

The departments concerned with art, drama, music, and 
speech, have been combined to form the Division of 
Fine Arts. 

The Department of Health Education has been added 
to the major area of physical education, resulting in the 
organization of the Division of Health, Physical and Recte- 
ational Education, and Athletics. 

Special foreign language study, with majors in French, 
Spanish, and Latin, have been added to the traditional Eng- 
lish major in the Division of Languages and Literature. 


The Johnson Camden Library is usually filled with students pursuing 
the goal of academic learning, the reason they enroll at Morehead. 





The departments of biology, chemistry, physics, and 
mathematics, make up the Division of Science and Mathe- 
matics. 


Economics and sociology, together with geography, his- 
tory, political science, and philosophy, are the departmental 
areas combined to form the new Division of Social Studies. 

The training of teachers is the primary responsibility 
of the newly-formed Division of Teacher Education. This 
division includes the 12-grade Breckinridge Training 
School. 

In addition to the reorganization program which resulted 
in the formation of divisions, several other forward-looking 
steps have been taken to insure a stronger academic pro- 
gram: 

Pre-professional programs have been established in the 
fields of medicine, nursing, law, dentistry, forestry, phar- 
macy, engineering, medical technology, and veterinary 
medicine. 

















Breckinridge Training School is used as a 
the training of prospective teachers. 


laboratory in 








in Academic Programs 


A step forward, taken at the beginning of the current 
semester, involved the establishment of an honors pro- 
gram. This program provides gifted students with special 
opportunities for experiences providing much higher in- 
tellectual challenges. Students in this program may take 
additional classes, pursue independent study, and/or work 
at an accelerated pace. 


Mrs. Adron Doran, wife of Morehead’s president, 
carries her share of the burden of leadership. 





The appeal of the more aesthetic interests of Morehead students can 
be satisfied in the program within the Fine Arts Building. 



























Morehead Strate College has a cosmopolitan citizenry, 
with students from 68 Kentucky counties, 23 states, and 
7 foreign countries. But the institution’s purpose continues 
to be that of service to the Morehead area, with the facilities 
and personnel always available to the people of the region. 

Numerous meetings, ranging from homemakers district 
meetings to area development conferences, from service 
club regional conventions to the state-wide Future Home- 
makers of America workshops, are held on the campus as 
a part of the year-around utilization of facilities. 

One of the outstanding conferences held on the campus 
each year is the Human Relations Conference, which brings 
together high school students of all races, creeds, and colors, 
for an intensive day of discussion on problems of living 
with their fellow men. Other conferences involving high 
school students of the region, include: band day, senior 
days, choral clinics, summer science institute, band clinics, 
fine arts festival, yearbook seminar, newspaper seminar, and 
speech and drama festivals. 

A beginning teachers conference has become an annual 
event, while science teachers of the area participate in a 
summer science institute sponsored in cooperation with the 
National Science Foundation. 

However, the “breakthrough” in service to the people of 
the northeastern section of Kentucky has just begun. Much 
remains to be done in leadership for social, economic, and 
educational development of the region. 

In the eastern section of Kentucky there are some unique 
problems which make it different from any other region of 
the state. The Eastern Kentucky Regional Planning Com- 
mission has been organized to deal realistically with these 
problems. Morehead State College, and its president, are 
active participants in the work of this organization. 

This commission, with its nine members drawn from 
various aspects of life in the area, have developed tentative 
plans which call for a “comprehensive and continuing re- 
gional development program, and the organizational struc- 
tures needed to put it into action.” These plans call for 


Broaketnouh in a Resin 


action at the local, state, regional, and national levels. 

The commission has defined the region as “under- 
developed,” in which “great human need is contrasted with 
unrealized potential.” In their program of total develop- 
ment of the region, they feel there are two majors areas of 
effort: (1) The creation of certain major economic facili- 
ties, such as key roads and water control; and (2) Devising 
and carrying out a continuing overall planning and devel- 
opmental program for comprehensive and correlated spe- 
cial actions in each of various fields of human activity, 
such as tourist travel, education, and health and welfare. 

In the field of education, the Eastern Kentucky Educa- 
tion Advisory Council, and other leaders, have been asked 
to work for: 

1. Creation of a “Blueprint for Education,” geared realis- 
tically to particular needs of their region. 

2. Promotion of closer liaison and understanding be- 
tween business and lay leaders and educational leaders. 

3. Improvement of administrative management of 
school systems. 

4. Expansion of vocational education facilities (and 
design of other special education programs directly related 
to job preparation) and to relate these programs directly 
to specific local industrial, commercial, or other job needs 
and opportunities, as well as to jobs available outside the 
area. 

5. Establishment of a special state-federal guidance 
institute program for the Appalachian Region to deal with 
special and more intense problems of this region. 

6. Drafting and passage of federal aid to education 
legislation realistically geared to the needs of areas such 
as those in the Appalachian Region. 

7. More effective use of educational systems to con- 
tribute to the regional development process (and vice 
versa) especially in matters of communication of devel- 
opment ideas, use of special training courses, encourage- 
ment of students to take jobs in the region, and bolstering 
of spirit and cultural traditions of the region’s people. 


Morehead State College has a special service area including the entire eastern 
section of the state. An area replete with unique problems which call for a 
planned program for development of an underdeveloped region, the staff of the 
college has a unique opportunity to serve the people of this area. 
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The Jenkins FTA 


Reported by Josephine Vanover 


. part of a profession 


Future Teacher sponsors and prospective sponsors often ask, 
“What can the club do?” In Jenkins, it is considered the most 
active and worthwhile club in the school. Standards for member- 
ship are high, and undesirable members are eliminated, with qual- 
ity given precedence over quantity. 


American Education Week was a 
week of action for the Jenkins FTA. 
Helpful , material was ordered from 
NEA; suggested topics for each day 
were worked into 15-minute programs 
which were presented over the local 
radio station each_afternoon. Citizens 
were urged to support issues helpful to 
the school. 

An assembly program was presented 
during AEW which wai so full of in- 
formation pertaining to the school, and 
so well-presented, that the club was 
invited to present the same program 
at the Kiwanis Club, the Woman’s 
Club, and the PTA. Members of these 
organizations are leading citizens, and 
have difficulty resisting the appeals of 
well-informed students. 

The club also bought place mats 
from the NEA, containing the recipe 
for a good school. 

Teacher Appreciation Week is al- 
ways a busy one for the club, affording 
many pleasant surprises for the 
teachers. Besides grading papers, club 


members help teachers when they are 
out for conferences, planning programs, 
or in any phase of guidance. 

Throughout the year, club members 
are planning and doing constructive 
things, and more of them are going 
ahead in the teaching profession all of 
the time. Every high school should 
have an active FTA club. The mem- 
bers are able to carry out suggestions 
and plans with very licle help from 
the sponsor. Such activity often makes 
one wonder at the number of classes 
missed in order to get so much accom- 
plished; actually very few need to be 
missed since plans and preparations 
can usually be made during club 
periods or after school. 

Here is a special suggestion: Take a 
group of interested individuals on a 
tour of the NEA headquarters in 
Washington the next time the seniors 
visit the national capital. This, from 
the experience at Jenkins, helps to 
create a stronger desire to become a 
teacher. 





Reported by Mrs. Emestine C Noland 


MINUTES 
Board of Directors 

The Board of Directors of the KEA- 
DCT met in the KEA headquarters at 
9:30 am., October 15, 1960. The fol- 
lowing action was taken: 

The president appointed a nomi- 
nating committee, composed of Dick 
Stofer, chairman, Mrs. Mary Everett, 
and Mrs. Willie Norton. 

The secretary was instructed to write 
a letter to Mr. Charlton Hummel to 
the effect that it is not the policy of 
the board to endorse an individual 
candidate for any professional office. 

The president read a letter from Dr. 
Lyman Ginger, asking the board to 
select three classroom teachers to serve 
on an expanded commission on educa- 
tion. A committee was appointed to 
set up criteria for the selection of the 
candidates, and to draft a letter asking 
superintendents and local association 
presidents for nominations. 

Plans were made for the annual con- 
vention in April. A hospitality suite 
will be maintained in the Sheraton 

Please turn to page 24 


Officers of KEA Department of Classroom Teachers 


Bernadine Steele, President . . elementary teacher, Central City 


aearcitts 





ee 


Helen Miller, Secretary . . high school librarian, Christian County 












- . BS and MA from Western, graduate work at Peabody and U. 
of Hawaii . . president of local CTA, president of district education 
association, chairman of district CTA, member of DKG . . . Charles 
Craft, Vice-President . . TV receiving teacher, Senaca HS, Jefferson 
County . . BS from Western, MA from Peabody . . president of 
local CTA, 


JANUARY, 1961 


. . AB from Western, graduate work at Austin Peay, attended Bethel 
College . . member of KEA-DCT Board of Directors . . . Ernestine C. 
Noland, Editor of DCT page . . English teacher, Eastern HS, Jef- 
ferson County . . AB from U. of Ky., graduate work at Nazareth . . 
vice-president of district education association, chairman of district 
CTA, organist, member of DKG and AAUW. 
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A Report on the Southeastern Regional Conference 


of the NEA Department of Classroom Teachers 


Teaching Is Our Profession 


Kentucky was well-represented at this annual regional conference, 
with 24 teachers in attendance. They agreed the time and money were 


well-spent. 


They also agreed, in conjunction with some 500 other members and 
delegates, to hold the next meeting in Miami, Florida. 

States represented were: Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Mis- 
sissippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and West 


Virginia, plus Puerto Rico. 


The theme of the conference, 
“Teaching is Our Profession,” set the 
tone for the addresses, panel discus- 
sions, and group workshops. Participa- 
tion was centered in the belief that co- 
operative effort produces multiplied 
power in matters pertinent to public 
schools and to teachers—power in leg- 
islation, in research, in instruction, in 
salaries, in defense of rights, and in 
public relations. 

Five study groups explored desig- 
nated problem areas related to Teach- 
ing as a Profession. These problems 
were 

1. Lifting the Status of the Profes- 
sional Association. 

2. Strengthening Internal Profes- 
sional Responsibility and Ac- 
countabiliry. 

3. Developing a Strong Role for the 
Teaching Profession in the Prep- 
aration of Teachers. 


4. Establishing the Role of the 
Teaching Profession in the Prep- 
aration of Teachers. 

5. Clarifying the Roles of the Pro- 
fession and the Public in the De- 
velopment of Educational Goals 
and Methods. 

“That we can interpret to ourselves 
and to the public,” said Mrs. Buena 
Stolberg, President, NEA-DCT, “the 
role and responsibilities of the profes- 
sional teacher in the life of our nation, 
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is highly essential. Only by education 
for all can this country continue to 
bring forth enlightened, productive, re- 
sponsible, creative, thinking citizens 
who cherish the heritage of freedom.” 

Factors that determine teacher com- 
petence also concerned the conference. 
Mrs. Taimi Lahti, in an NEA staff re- 
port, described the “Teacher Compe- 
tence Study,” a cooperative endeavor 
of the Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers, the American Association of School 
Administrators, and the National 
School Boards Association. The study 
seeks to name factors that determine 
effective teaching, self-realization, re- 
spect-status, salaries, and other teacher 
concerns. A general session panel on 
“Teacher Competence” was a high- 
light of the three-day meeting. 


Urging all teachers to be informed 
regarding federal support to education, 
Clyde A. Erwin, Jr., NEA legislative 
consultant, declared that federal sup- 
port to education is a certainty. “Our 
position today is unique,” he said, “in 
that we have support in both political 
party platforms, and senators are ask- 
ing for the privilege of writing and 
introducing the bill.” 

Thomas D. Clemens, a specialist in 
mass media of instruction, U. S. Office 
of Education, discussed technology in 
education, listing ways by which the 
gowernment can be of service to teach- 


ers through exchange and scholarship 
programs, institutes, research, and ex- 
perimentation. 

“For the past 25 years, there has been 
a quiet revolution in the classroom,” 
Mr. Clemens said. “Since 1935, teach- 
ers have been put to use in a creative, 
imaginative way through motion pic- 
tures, radio, television, recordings, etc. 
Now there is an even newer ‘outra- 
geous idea’ in use as an instructional 
aid, the teaching machine.” 

With reports of the Salary School, 
conducted by Erwin Coons, NEA sal- 
ary consultant, and the Conditions of 
Work School under Jennings Flathers, 
Director, Conditions of Work Project, 
the conference drew to a finish. The 
swift-paced program, designed toward 
the perfection of teaching as a pro- 
fession, closed on a hopeful and inspira- 
tional commitment of teachers to the 
“New Horizons” of education as pre- 
sented by William J. Woodham, Jr., 
Superintendent, Escambia County 
Schools, Pensacola, Florida. 

Local pilot projects on conditions 
of work for quality teaching were a 
special feature of the conference. 


Resolutions were passed concerning 


' citizenship of teachers, the essentiality 


of the public school, attendance at pro- 
fessional meetings, evaluation and 
merit rating, teacher competence, 
conditions of work for quality teach- 
ing, professional salary schedules, pro- 
fessional ethics, certification for non- 
teaching personnel, principles of pro- 


- fessional negotiation, qualifications for 


professional membership, investment 
service to members, direct representa- 
tion of local associations, and regional 
conferences. 


Mary E. Theobald 
Corresponding Secretary 
Jefferson County CTA 
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you have 


In your Kentucky Education Association 


A STAFF TO LEAN ON 


The purposes of this organization shall be the 
formation of a closer union of all members of the 
teaching profession of Kentucky, the advance- ~ 
ment of the ideals and standards of the teaching 
profession, and the promotion of the educational 


welfare of the State. —KEA Constitution and By-Laws 
Article 1, Section 2 


Webster defines the word, staff, as “that on which one may rest 
for support.” That, in essence, is the function of your KEA profes- 
sional staff. 

As a member of the Kentucky Education Association, operating 
through your representatives at the local, district, and state levels, 
you have expressed your desire for a fully functioning professional 
association. With this expressed desire in mind, your KEA Board of 
Directors has secured the full-time services of five experienced edu- 
cators to help attain the goals of the association as quoted above in 
the organization’s constitution. 

Teaching is growing mere and more each day in its status as a 
profession as it comes closer and closer to fulfilling its purposes. 
Real progress in this, however, is closely related to the amount of 
concern for‘progress, together with the amount of time available. 

The concern is there; uncontrovertible evidence is available which 
indicates that never has the teaching profession been more conscious 
of its responsibilities to itself as well as to the children and the 
society it serves. 

However, in the rapidly changing society in which we live, with 
new problems arising every day, individual teachers have not had the 
necessary time to give to the proper solution of these problems. The 
gathering of factual information needed for a realistic approach to a 
problem, and the organization for a cooperative approach to de- 
termining the best solution to that problem, call for time-consum- 
ing efforts. 

That is where a full-time professional staff can be helpful. Turn 
the page if you want to know some of the specific functions of your 
KEA professional staff. 
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The five, full-time, professionally trained members of 
the staff of the Kentucky Education Association have, as 
an over-all responsibility, the advancement of the teaching 
profession in Kentucky. In so doing, they help improve the 
total educational program of the state, and provide for 
the kinds of learning experiences children need if they 
are to grow and develop as they should. 

This over-all responsibility is approached from two 
directions. A majority of the staff activities take place 
“in the field,” in the local professional units, and in the 
local school systems. An increasing percentage, however, 
of this activity is going on in the KEA headquarters, as 
needs and problems arise. 

Four of your professional staff members devote a high 
percentage of their time to problems “in the field.” Local 
professional units in every section of the state have the 
services of these persons available as they work toward the 
improvement of their own welfare and toward the pro- 
vision of better services for the children with whose educa- 
tion they are concerned. 

It is, of course, an impossible task for these staff mem- 
bers to work directly with each of the 26,000 teachers of 





See sB ek. 
Lyndle Barnes is Director of Special Services. In this capacity, he 
is primarily concerned with special benefits to teachers made possible 
by their membership in the Kentucky Education Association. He has 
been on the staff since 1958, coming to KEA after an eight-year 
tenure as principal of Reidland High School in McCracken County. 
A West Kentuckian, he served at one time as president of the First 


District Education Association. 
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The Kentucky Education Association is a democratic organization 





.. . in which 25,000 teachers of Kentucky mak@heir 


through their elected representatives to the Defrate 





the Board of Directors. This latter group hy fhe re 


naming 


A WORKING PR 


Kentucky. They must, for the sake of efficient use of their 
time, concentrate their direct contacts with individuals who 
are local leaders. Through them, indirectly, the needs of the 
total profession can be served. Naturally, this does not 
preclude direct contact with individual members of the 
profession when a real need for such contact arises. 

More specifically, there are four types of field activities 
in which the staff engages: (1) Participating in activities 
concerned with problems which are state-wide in scope, 
such as working with various kinds of committees, develop- 
ing materials, identifying usable materials from other 
sources, and identifying worthwhile activities. (2) Carrying 
out a liaison function between state- and nation-wide ideas 
or situations, and local situations; in other words, carrying 
the “message” to the local level through all forms of writ- 
ten and oral communication. 

(3) Helping local leaders to apply these ideas to their 
local situation, and to work out a program of action which 
can lead to progress in the direction in which they wish 





Dr. Gerald Jaggers is Director of Publications. His primary re- 





sponsibility is to edit the official magazine, the KENTUCKY SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. In addition, he serves as consultant in the preparation 
of any other materials published by the association. He joined the 
staff in 1958, coming from East Tennessee State College, where he 
was a professor of education. A native Kentuckian, he also handles 
relations with press, radio, and television. 
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muk@heir desires known 
e Ddpeate Assembly and 
hy fhe responsibility of 


RIFESSIONAL STAFF 





ro go. (4) Carrying on special, once-a-year functions which 
call for detailed planning and leadership, such as the an- 
nual convention, the leadership conference, the drive-in con- 
ferences, and special regional and national meetings held in 
Kentucky. 

Within the KEA headquarters at 2303 South Third 
Street, Louisville 8, many activities in the areas of public 
relations, publications, local organizations, and special serv- 
ices are being carried forward continuously. 

Materials are continuously being prepared for publica- 
tion, in addition to the issues of the association’s regular 
monthly publication, the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
Statistical information is being gathered on many questions 
of concern to KEA members. Programs offering benefits 
that teachers can get from no other source are in process 
of administration. Work of special committees and regular 
commissions is almost a day-to-day affair. 

If you want to know who is responsible for what, turn 


the page. 


Verne P. Horne is Director of Public Relations. He has the task 
of keeping open the lines of communication between the teaching 
Profession, the general public, and the Legislature. He works very 
closely with local groups throughout the state in developing public 
understanding of the schools, their problems, and their achievements. 
A former superintendent of schools in Johnson County, he joined 
the KEA staff in January, 1958. 


JANUARY, 1961 





cor Bane cores mms 


J. Marvin Dodson is Executive Secretary of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association. His is the role of chief coordinator of staff activities. 
Not only does he administer the mechanical and business functions of 
the association, he also sees that the policies of the Delegate Assembly 
and the Board of Directors are carried out. He joined the staff, in 
1950, as Director of Public Relations, and became Executive Sec- 
retary in 1953. 





Mrs. Beulah Fontaine is Consultant for Professional Services. Her con- 
cern is largely for helping teachers become better teachers as well as 
better members of the profession. She works very closely with local 
associations, and with student groups of prospective teachers, in 
strengthening their programs. A veteran Jefferson County teacher 
and leader in the KEA Department of Classroom Teachers, she joined 
the staff in 1957. 
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there ore certain SPECIAL STAFF RESPONSIBILITIES 


... for which each employee of KEA is responsible 


j. Marvin Dodson 


As Executive Secretary, he has these 
specific responsibilities: 

1. Act as executive agent of the 
Board of Directors. 

2. Be responsible for the execution 
of policies determined by the KEA 
Board of Directors. 

3. Act as liaison between KEA and 
other organizations. 

4. Prepare an annual budget and 
present it for adoption to the KEA 
Board of Directors. 

5. Be responsible for administering 
the budget. 

6. Supervise staff activities and dele- 
gate staff responsibilities. 

7. Recommend salary increments for 
clerical assistants. 

8. Make recommendations for the 
employment of personnel. 

9. Keep a record of the procedures 
of the Delegate Assembly and of the 
Board of Directors. 


Verne P. Horne 


As Director of Public Relations, he 
has these specific responsibilities: 

1. Promote rapport and goodwill in 
the profession. 

2. Secure and use samples of good 
public relations materials in the devel- 
opment of local PR units. 

3. Promote two-way communica- 
tions within the profession, and in 
school-community relationships. 

4. Develop public understanding 
and interest in educational needs and 
problems. 

5. Assist the local education re- 
porter in collecting and preparing news 
releases. 

6. Cooperate with professional and 
lay groups in preparing and promoting 
plans for improving education through 
legislative action. 

7. Cooperate with the salary com- 
mittee, and local committees, in col- 
lecting materials, organizing data, and 
promoting plans for improved fi- 
nancial situations at the local level. 
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8. Establish a good working rela- 
tionship with lay, civic, and govern- 
mental organizations and their leaders. 

9. Serve as staff representative to 
the KEA Commission on Tenure and 
Academic Freedom, the Kentucky As- 
sociation of School Administrators, the 
Directors of Pupil Personnel, and the 
Personnel and Guidance Association. 


As Director of Special Services, he 
has these specific responsibilities: 

1. Administer the teacher-position 
listing service, maintaining a list of 
available positions and a list of persons 
desiring teaching positions in the state. 

2. Administer the KEA Film Li- 
brary. 

3. Develop and administer the Auto- 
matic Payroll Authorization program, 
whereby individual members of KEA 
can pay professional dues and KEA 
sponsored insurance premiums by 
means of payroll deduction. 

4. Be responsible for management of 
professional materials in the KEA li- 
brary. 

5. Handle new insurance programs 
as they are adopted, and old programs 
as they can be transferred from present 
supervision. 

6. Serve as staff representative to 
the KEA Commission on Professional 
Ethics, the Kentucky Association of 
Secondary School Principals, the KEA 
Department of Secondary Education, 
and to local professional units. 


Mrs) Beulah Fontaine 


As Consultant for Professional Serv- 
ices, she has these specific responsibili- 
ties: 

1. Supervise and expedite programs 
for prospective teachers at the high 
school level (Future Teachers of 
America) and at the college level 
(Kentucky Student Education Asso- 


ciation ), through cooperation in plan- 
ning, in membership promotion, in 
activities, and in preparation and dis- 
tribution of materials. 

2. Serve as special staff representa- 
tive, and secretary, of the KEA Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards. 

3. Work closely with local leaders 
in the development and improvement 
of local professional units and their 
programs of self-development. 

4. Serve as staff representative to 
the KEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, the Kentucky Association of 
Elementary Principals, the Association 
for Student Teaching, the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, the Kentucky Association 
of Educational Supervisors, and the 
NEA Membership Committee. 
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As Director of Publications, he has 
these specific responsibilities: 

1. To manage and edit the official 
KEA publication, the KENTUCKY 
SCHOOL JOURNAL, including advertis- 
ing and editorial content. 

2. To maintain the general mailing 
list of KEA members, and such special 
mailing lists as may be deemed neces- 
sary. 

3. Serve as consultant in the prepa- 
ration of all materials for publication 
by the KEA staff, officers, boards, com- 
missions, Of Committees. 

4. Work with representatives of the 
various news media—press, radio, and 
television. 

5. Serve as administrator of the 
KEA Life Plan, until it is possible to 
transfer this program to the Division 
of Special Services. 

6. Serve as staff representative to 
the Kentucky Association for Higher 
Education. 
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Mrs. Katherine L. Moore, Reporter 


THIS IS THE DESP 


The purpose of this article is to provide you with pertinent informa- 
tion concerning the Department of Elementary School Principals of the 
Kentucky Education Association. It is hoped that it will help you to 
understand better the work of the department, and to encourage you to 
do your part in building an effective united profession. 

We are most grateful to the National DESP, the KEA, the State De- 
partment of Education, and all other interested individuals and organi- 
zations for the excellent support they have given at all times. 


Our Creed 

I, as a principal, believe in the 
democratic development of an educa- 
tional program to build the whole 
child. I believe that the teaching pro- 
fession offers a challenge to me to 
grow in my profession, to develop in 
personality, and to gain breadth in 
human understanding. With pride, but 
with humility, I accept my responsi- 
bility to the child, the community, and 
the profession. 


Our Beginning 

The KEA-DESP was organized in 
April, 1951, by a small group of princi- 
pals, who felt that such an organization 
would meet definite needs for the im- 
provement of elementary education. O. 
F. Brown was the first president of the 
organization. During its years of opera- 
tion, it has gone far beyond the expec- 
tations of its founders in carrying out 
a well-planned program. 

The growth and present strength of 
our association, and of the national de- 
partment, has vindicated the belief that, 
through unity, much can be achieved. 
Membership has grown from 126, in 
1951, to 490, in 1959. The member- 
ship goal for this year is “more than 
500.” 


Our Purposes 

The professional activities being 
carried on by the KEA-DESP justify 
a feeling of pride among its members. 
Problems facing elementary education 
and elementary school principals are 
extremely critical. Increased enroll- 
ments, lack of well-trained personnel, 
reduction in the value of the dollar, 
and attacks on public education, make 
it essential that elementary principals 
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utilize their professional groups to help 
solve their problems. 

The fundamental purpose of this 
organization is to help create schools 
where children are accepted as indivi- 
duals, and treated as human beings 
with dignity, integrity, and worth; so 
that the development of each child 
may lead to his finding the “good life.” 


Our Organization 

There is a need for an organized 
professional approach to the problems 
of every community. The type of com- 
munity organization may well vary. In 
many places, there is a general profes- 
sional unit to which all members of the 
profession may belong. In other com- 
munities, principals are organized sepa- 
rately. In any case, elementary princi- 
pals need to take the lead in a coopera- 
tive movement to strengthen local pro- 
fessional associations, for it is in the 
local community that teaching takes 
place, public opinion is formed, and a 
large part of the needed school finances 
are provided. . 

The association feels that the ele- 
mentary school should be a place where 
the school, which, to a degree, is the 
child’s second home, and his true home 
frequently merge so that his parents 
and his teachers meet for the purpose 
of developing mutual understandings. 
It believes that the elementary school 
should be a community center as it 
strives to bring the welfare of the in- 
dividual, and that of the community, 
into closer harmony. 


Our Accomplishments 

This organization is now in its tenth 
year of existence, and has done some 
of the following things: 
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Membership in the National DESP, 
from Kentucky, has increased from 86 
members, in 1951, to approximately 
300 members, in 1960. 

It has helped get the Minimum 
Foundation Program enacted into law, 
and stands ready and willing to assist 
in any phase of the Program, where 
needed. 

It takes an active part in affairs per- . 
taining to the welfare of elementary 
education, as related to the best in- 
terests of the elementary schools of the 
state. 

Among the most important activities 
is the holding of an annual workshop. 
They are held on the campuses of the 
various colleges of the state. In addition 
to these workshops, an annual business 
and luncheon meeting is held each 
year during the KEA Convention. 

It has published three booklets, and 
has another in the making. It has co- 
operated with other organizations in 
every movement for better schools in 
Kentucky. 


You in Our Future 


The principals of Kentucky need 
the Department of Elementary School 
Principals, and it needs them. In unity 
there is strength. 

No administrative officer in the 
school system has more need of a pro- 
fessional organization than does the 
elementary school principal. He super- 
vises and administers the educational 
program from kindergarten through 
the eighth grade. In many instances he 
is responsible for the educational pro- 
gram of most, if not all, of a child's 
years in the public schools. 

As is the principal, so is the school. 
Why not become a ‘part of this grow- 
ing organization? If you are not a 
member why not mail in your dues to- 
day? 


Our National Department 


The KEA-DESP maintains a close 
working relationship with the NEA- 


Please turn to page 24 
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EUROPE 1961 


STUDY AND TRAVEL 
| Classes in leading European Uni- 
versities Combined with In- 
struction while Travelling to 
meet American Requirements for 
Academic Credit. 
MODERN LANGUAGES 

SOCIAL SCIENCES 
] CIVILIZATION & CULTURE 
UNIVERSITY OF PARIS (SORBONNE) 
French Language, Literature, History, Art, 
combined with 5 Country European Tour. 

June 9—August 31 (84 Days) 

ALL INCLUSIVE PRICE—$1296.00 
Tt UNIVERSITY OF MADRID Spanish Lan- 
guage, History, Geography, Literature, 
Philosophy, Music and tour of ENGLAND 
—SPAIN—FRANCE. 
June 14—August 31 (78 Days) 
ALL INCLUSIVE PRICE—$1170.00 


UNIVERSITY OF HEIDELBERG German 
Language, History and Civilization—plus Kentuckians can be good hosts. KEA President 
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/ eg bes aoa (66 Days) Grace Weller and State Department Research 
ALL INCLUSIVE PRICE—$1255.00 Analyst Mary Marshall prove it in the head- 

UNIVERSITY OF FLORENCE Art, Music, 

Culture, Italian Language, History and quarters room during the national conference 

Literature plus 5 Country Tour of Europe. of the NEA Department of Rural Education in 
ph ag or. ne, gt cee. Louisville, October 7-12. 


ALL INCLUSIVE PRICE—$1499.00 
RUSSIAN STUDY TOUR Russian Language 
and Civilization, four weeks preliminary 
study in LONDON and Four Weeks in 
RUSSIA. 

June 9—August 31 (84 Days) 
ALL INCLUSIVE PRICE—$1689.00 
INCLUDING: Trans-Atlantic transportation 
by sea. All hotels, breakfast and dinner 
‘ while travelling in Europe, full board in 
Russia, full board while attending the 
courses, tuition, all sightseeing and 

transfers. 

OFF THE BEATEN TRACK 
PATHFINDER TOURS 
AROUND THE WORLD Aboard the luxu- 
| rious, air conditioned 28,000 ton ‘‘HIM- 
| ALAYA" of the Pacific & Orient Line. 








exciting cities —-HONOLULU—-TOKYO— Charles Craft, Lovisville, president of the Jefferson County CTA, was a participant in a 


| Shore Excursions in the world's most 
HONG KONG—SINGAPORE—BOMBAY 
NAPLES. With four days in LONDON and recent NEA-DCT conference on “Teaching as a Profession.” 


return to New York by jet flight. All 
meals, transportation, sightseeing and 
hotels. ALL FOR ONLY $1099.00. July 
11—Sept. 4 

BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN—Aboard 
the “ARKADIA" of the Greek Line to 
ENGLAND—FRANCE—through SCANDI- 
NAVIA to RUSSIA — RUMANIA — BUL- 
GARIA — YUGOSLAVIA — HUNGARY 
— CZECHOSLOVAKIA — POLAND and 
sail home from GERMANY. June 9— 
Aug. 10. All Hotels, transportation, all 
meals in Russia, two meals in Europe, 
all sightseeing and transfers. TOTAL 
PRICE—$1472.00 

EUROPE AT LEISURE—LONDON—Stay in 
a Castle on the Rhine—+relax in Lucerne 
and charming Kitzbuehel bathe in 
lesolo on the Italian Lido—Rome & 
Paris. Trans-Atlantic aboard the 
““ARKADIA," all hotels, two meals per 
day in Europe, all meals on board ship, 
all transportation, sightseeing and trans- 
fers. July 21—Sept. 13. ALL INCLUSIVE 
PRICE—$1199.00. 


For Further Information Write: 


Lanseair Travel Service, Inc. 
1026 17th St., N.W. Washington, D.C. 
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A| Pictorial Report on the Profession 


.. . of people and events in. Kentucky 





Lawrence G. Derthick, who was born at Hazel 
Green, Kentucky, is a new assistant secretary 
of the National Education Association. Until this 
month he was U.S. Commissioner of Education. 
With the NEA, his special responsibility will be 
Educational Services. 

Dr. Derthick’s special interest will be in im- 
proving the quality of instruction in the na- 
tion's schools. Under his supervision will be 
adult education, audio-visual instruction, higher 
education, and others. 





 & Miss Kentucky for 1960 is doing her student 
teaching at Bowling Green High School. A senior 
at Western Kentucky State College, Alice Chum- 
bley is an honor student, and expects to enter 
the teaching profession after she graduates in 
June. She is pictured here with the principal of 
‘the school, Raymond Herndon, and her super- 
H vsing teacher, Coy Parsley. 
"@ Miss Chumbley is from Jamestown, and hopes 
become a good high school English teacher. 
is is the second year in a row that Miss Ken- 
ucky has been a prospective teacher from one 
f the state colleges. 
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Five Kentuckians appeared at the same time 
on the program of the national conference of 
the NEA Department of Rural Education in 
Louisville, October 8. Four of them are pic- 
tured here: Grace Weller, Elizabethtown, presi- 
dent of KEA; Mrs. Bernadine Steele, Central 
City, president of the Department of Classroom 


























At the national conference of the NEA Division 
of Pupil Transportation, meeting in Lovisville, 
October 7-8, Louis A. Yandell, Lexington, Direc- 
tor of Pupil Transportation for Fayette County, 
assumed the office of president for the coming 










teachers; Golda Pensol, Glasgow, president of 
the Kentucky Association of School Supervisors; 
and J. C. Cantrell, Louisville, principal of Valley 
High School. Not pictured was the other Ken- 
tucky program participant, Dr. R. E. Jaggers, 
Richmond, chairman of the state commission 


on Teps. 


year. Here, he is pictured with the outgoing 
president, Michael J. Haggerty, supervisor of 
pupil transportation for the state of Minnesota, 


and Stanley A. Abercrombie, assistant secretary 
of the NEA Commission on Safety Education. 
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EXPLORING 
AMERICAN 
NEIGHBORS 


Completely revised text in the 
FOLLETT NEW UNIFIED 
SOCIAL STUDIES series. 
This unified social studies text 
is concerned with geograph- 
ical, historical, economic, 
social, and political concepts. 
It encourages worthwhile atti- 
tudes and develops skills. 
Supplementary materials in 
preparation, including AN- 
NOTATED TEACHER’S 
EDITION. 


BILLY'S FRIENDS =|) 
BILLY'S NEIGHBORS / 
WORKING TOGETHER 
EXPLORING NEAR AND FAR 
EXPLORING OUR COUNTRY 
EXPLORING THE NEW WORLD 
EXPLORING THE OLD WORLD 


EXPLORING AMERICAN NEIGHBORS 


Books in the Series fh i? 


CHARLES N. GREER, Jr. 
311 Apollo Drive 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


FOLLETT 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Classroom Teachers 


Continued from page 15 


Hotel throughout the convention. The 
board will meet in the Gold Room 
of the Sheraton, at 6:00 p.m. on April 
5, and at 8:00 am. on April 8. The 
business session of the department will 
be in the Sheraton Ballroom from 2:00 
to 4:00 p.m. on Thursday, April 6, 
and the luncheon will be in the same 
Ballroom at 12:00 noon on Friday, 
April 7. The committee appointed to 
handle luncheon arrangements includ- 
ed Catherine Hancock, menu and 
tickets; Charles Craft, decorations and 
hospitality; and Ernestine Noland, pro- 


gram. ¢ ¢ ¢ 


Elementary Principals 
Continued from page 21 


DESP. Each year the national depart- 
ment holds a conference for elementary 
principals from all over the country. 
The Kentucky department has had a 
large representation at each of these 
annual conferences. 

Kentucky principals serve in many 
leadership capacities at these national 
conferences, and have made excellent 
contributions. O. F. Brown served for 
two years on the NEA-DESP nomi- 
nating committee, and Josephine 
McKee served on the same committee 
this year. 

The over-all goal of the national de- 
partment is to improve elementary 
education by improving the quality 
of leadership among elementary school 
principals. With a united front, the 
entire profession will go forward. 

Why not mail your national dues 
($8.00) to the state representative, 
Miss Josephine McKee, 2326 Glad- 
stone, Louisville 5? You will never re- 
gret having done so. Mail in your 
dues today. ¢ ¢ ¢ 


A first-grader sent in a letter to the 
Washington Post's “Favorite Teacher 
Essay Contest,” readily admitting his 
liking for her: “I wish she was smart 
enough to teach second grade, too, 
next year.” 








ATTENTION! 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 
TEACHERS 














A two-color wall chart with pictures of 
every President from Washington to 
Eisenhower and 24 columns of fasci- 
nating information about each will be 
sent to you FREE with 15 or more 
subscriptions to either the AMERICAN 
OBSERVER (for 10th, 11th, and 12th 
grades) or the WEEKLY NEWS REVIEW 
(for 9th, 10th, and 11th grades). Copies 
of the 24”x36” chart may also. be pur- 
chased for $1 a copy. 


These two current history papers are 
the best friends a busy teacher ever 
had. Both stress the historical back- 
grounds of today’s fast moving events 
and report them vividly yet simply. 


These long established weeklies 
maintain strict impartiality on contro- 
versial issues while presenting facts 
and opinions and leaving the student to 
draw his own conclusions. Richly illus- 
trated with newsphotos, topical maps, 
charts, and cartoons, they are compact’ ~ 
enough to serve as a weekly assign- 
ment. Weekly study guides plus month- 
ly and semester tests—with separate 
answer keys—help teachers measure 
the effectiveness of their current his- 
tory program. Order now for second 
semester —quantities may be adjusted 
at any time. Sample copies upon re- 
quest. 


Cwic Cduistion Suita; Res 
Serving the Nation's CTissccems from 
the Nation's Capital for 35 Years. 


CIVIC EDUCATION SERVICE, INC. 
1733 K STREET N. W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 








! ! 
I I 
| 1 
I Enclosed is my check for $...........cscscccn I 
| for the material checked below. { 
{ (_) Subscriptions to AMERICAN 1 
OBSERVER (grades 10-11-12)— 
60c per semester. | 
( ) Subscriptions to WEEKLY 
| NEWS REVIEW (grades 9-10-11)— | 
50c per semester. ! 
| ( ) Copies of PRESIDENTIAL WALL | 
| CHART—S1 a copy, Free with 15 or | 
more Subscriptions. i 
| 1 
I I 
: 1 
i | 
I ! 
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School 
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| Reviews by A. J. Beeler 


| FEATURE REVIEW 





Gop’s ODDLING 3y Jesse Stuart 


presented as a many-faceted personality who is believable 
and lovable at all times. He was serious and a hard worker; 
at the same time he had a sense of humor and a penchant 
for relaxing. 

In spite of a complete lack of formal education, Mitchell 
Stuart was exceedingly ambitious for his children. Congeni- 
tally kind and considerate, he fought bitterly for what he 
considered right. He remained humble and grateful even 
after the cessation of his poverty-stricken younger days. His 
portrait is full-length and multi-dimensioned. 

As is typical of all of Jesse Stuart’s writing, God’s Oddling 
is peopled with a variety of carefully delineated character- 
izations. They add force and vitality to the presentation. 
This is also a book of many moods—gaiety, sadness, humor- 
ous, bright, and somber—precipitated by the actions of 
the major character. 

And, of course, there are artistic presentations of Stuart’s 
beloved Kentucky mountains; shown in both perspective 
and in close-ups; and accentuated by the unfolding of 
the seasons as an integral part of the life of mountain folk. 

Jesse Stuart has indeed achieved his purpose of present- 
~ Through the pages the reader comes to know the sub- ing “the best book I could write”; this is a far better work - 

\\ ject well. Through speech, actions, and reactions, he is than could be produced by many of his contemporaries. 


\' b 


(McGraw-Hill, $4.95) 


In this book by Kentucky’s most popular and prolific 
author of*modern times, Jesse Stuart has this to say in the 
foreword: 

“This is the one book I have wanted most to write all 
my life. It is about my father, Mitchell Stuart. It is for him, 
too. Even though niy father was unable to read or write 
anything but his own name, I believe he was a great man. 
He was great in spirit and great in his influence upon 
others. There is no man that I have ever loved or respected 
more. When I set out to write this book I discovered that 
I had already been writing it all my life, for I had written 
poems and stories and articles about my father from the 
time I started writing. God’s Oddling, then, is the harvest 
of all my writing seasons. It is the best book I could write, 
and I hope it is worthy of the man I have tried to portray.” 

This analysis can serve as an introduction to the book, 
which in many respects is the best of Jesse Stuart's writings. 
It is evident throughout that it was a labor of love; the 
entire book is permeated with enthusiasm and affection 
for the subject. This unusual interest lends an air of assur- 
ance which marks the book as a superior one. 
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For the younger set: 

Emily Emerson’s Moon, by Jean 
Merrill and Ronnie Solbert; Little, 
Brown, $2.75. Here is a fascinating 
story, related in rhyme, of some ad- 
ventures of a little girl and her father. 

The Very Special Badgers, by 
Claus Stamm; Viking, $2.25. An un- 
usual book, this relates a tale of magic 
from Japan, and is recommended. © 

Fidele, the Legend of a Good 
Dog; Scribners, $2.75. Beautiful illus- 
trations and charming prose mark this 
re-telling of a medieval legend. 

Old Mother West Wind, by 
Thornton W. Burgess; Little, Brown, 
$3.95. This golden anniversary edition 
of a long-time favorite is distinguished 
by beautiful illustrations. 
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JUVENILE BOOKS 


For the middle-graders: 

Nails to Nickels, by Elizabeth A. 
Campbell; Little, Brown. This story 
about old and new American coins sup- 
plies much factual material, as well 
as an abundance of helpful illustra- 
tions. 

The Three Policemen, by William 
P. duBois; Viking, $3.00. Humor and 
mystery have been skillfully blended 
in this story of a fabulous island where 
all inhabitants live by fishing. Real 
interest is provoked when three police- 
men lose their nets. 

The Indian and His Pueblo, by 
Louise and Richard Floethe; Scribner's, 
$2.95. Interesting pictures are used to 
complement this story of the life of 
Indians in New Mexico. 


For older boys and girls: 

Strange Travelers, by Sigmund 
Lavine; Little, Brown, $2.95. Familiar 
arrivals are the “characters” in this 
collection of unusual and interesting 
facts related to natural science. 


Spy for the Confederacy, by Jean- 
nette C. Nolan; Messner, $2.95. Rose 
O’Neal Greenham is the protagonist of 
this interestingly written historical 
novel of the Civil War period. 

All About Great Medical Dis- 
coveries, by David Dietz; Random 
House, $1.95. Unusually good illustra- 
tions are an important feature of this 
book which deals with such things as. 
the human body, the hear, yellow fever, 
and polio. 
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Eva Adams Cross 
NEA Journal Staff 





INVESTMENT FOR QUALITY TEACHING 


“Travel should not be considered a frill in the experience of a teacher, 
but a necessary pre-service or in-service adjunct if the job of teaching is to 
be done in the fullest sense.” This statement by Robert F. Williams, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Virginia Education Association, points up the cur- 
rently prevailing opinion that teaching means more than acting as mid- 
wife to the passage of facts from textbooks into student's heads. Investing 
in the vital education of travel is one way the modern teacher seeks to add 





to his intellectual capital and his professional competence. 








Adopted by Kentucky! 


The latest editions of Holt textbooks 
in Science and Mathematics 





Leaders in science 

SCIENCE 1 and 2 (for grades 7 and 8) 
SCIENCE 3 (for grade 9) 

> MODERN BIOLOGY 

> MODERN CHEMISTRY 

> MODERN PHYSICS 
> 
* 
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MODERN PHYSICAL SCIENCE 
MODERN HEALTH 
» HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY 


Leaders in mathematics 
> ALGEBRA 1 
> ALGEBRA 2 
> HOLT GENERAL MATHEMATICS 
> PLANE GEOMETRY 
> A MODERN COURSE IN TRIGONOMETRY 





A complete program of correlat- 
ing materials accompanies each 
science and mathematics textbook. 


Kentucky Representative Bobby B. McGuire 


HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC. 


383 Madison Avenue New York 17 
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The creative teacher, however, does 
not travel only to advance his profes- 
sion. Advancement is a special divi- 
dend, not the full return on his invest- 
ment. Initially, he seeks enlightening 
and enthralling experience of meeting 
strange peoples, of seeing great sights 
—the elaborate ritual of young Bali- 
nese being arrayed for the dance, a 
Buddhist temple in Rangoon, the mag- 
nificent rice terraces of Benaue. 

These deeply personal experiences 
add up to the long-term returns, en- 
richment for a lifetime. But they also 
yield immediate returns in enrichment 
of classroom instruction. 

From a well-known college in New 
Mexico comes this word: “To us the 
advantages of travel experience from an 
educational standpoint are so obvious 
that they scarcely need to be reinforced 
with any special statements. The broad- 
ening development to the person who 
has traveled is especially valuable to 
people in the teaching profession.” 


The teacher does not have to look 
far—though he should look discrimi- 
natively —for a travel program in 
which to make his investment for bet- 
ter teaching. Any number of outstand- 
ing universities and colleges, many 
state education associations, and other 
professional organizations sponsor of 
co-sponsor a variety of travel projects. 
The Pan American Union published 
last year a list of opportunities for 
travel and study in Latin America; the 
NEA announced thirty-nine NEA- 
sponsored 1961 travel seminars, area 
studies, and general cultural tours in 
the December NEA Journal. 

Approved travel programs involve: 
pronounced educational purpose; itin- 
eraries, carefully designed to achieve a 
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specific educational objective; compe- 
tent, often distinguished, leadership; 
and orientation sessions for intellectual 
and emotional preparation of partici- 
pants. 

Some school systems prescribe a 
number of requisites which a teacher 
applicant must meet before his travel 
is accepted as an equivalent for aca- 
demic training. For one thing, he must 
make out a course of study or a unit 
of work for classroom use and include 
teaching aid materials gathered on his 
trip for specific use in connection with 
the unit. * 

One university, cosponsoring a num- 
ber of study trips to Europe, the Soviet 
Union, Mexico, Alaska, and Hawaii, 
gives just such specific help to partici- 
pants of their seminars. It not only as- 
sists program members in collecting 
materials—postal cards, pictures, print- 
ed items, wearing apparel (the distinc- 
tive dress of a country), motion pic- 
tures, slides, and the like—but also 
helps the teacher to organize these 
materials into study units. 

The November Audiovisual Instruc- 
tion, published by the NEA Depart- 
ment of Audiovisual Instruction, car- 
ries the story of a California teacher 
whose trip to Japan inspired a unit in 
social studies. First, she displayed in 
her classroom many of the intriguing 
objects gathered on her journey—gay 
travel posters, pictures, dolls, scrolls, 
kimonos, getas, and books. At appro- 
priate intervals throughout the unit, 
her pupils looked at slides which she 
had made in Japan and other slides, 
filmstrips, and movies of this colorful 
country. 

Though this teacher made no at- 
tempt to convert her classroom into a 
replica of a Japanese environment, she 
achieved that quality of instruction 
which made the students “feel a per- 
sonal relationship with the world and 
the whole stream of events about 
which they must learn.” Their eager 
search for greater knowledge and un- 
derstanding of the physical and cul- 
tural aspects of this remarkable coun- 
try led to continued exciting experi- 
ences. They read books on Japan, 
watched for television programs and 
movies, featuring Japan, and put on a 
puppet show, bunraku—a presenta- 

Please turn to Page 30 
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Listed by Textbook Commission for adoption 
in Kentucky... 


THE ROW-PETERSON ARITHMETIC PROGRAM 


Prepare your pupils for a high-speed world with concepts that teach 
the “why” as well as “how” of numbers. Understanding the meaning 
of numbers develops self-reliance and competence in all arithmetic— 


from simple addition to complex 


new concepts clearly, logically, emphasizes everyday uses of arith- 
metic, and makes learning fun. Teacher’s Editions available. 


ENRICHMENT PROGRAM FOR ARITHMETIC 
Grades 3 through 6 
32 colorful booklets cover a wide range ef “fun” material—number 
tricks, puzzles, brain teasers, historical stories, word games—all de- 


signed to make the pupils’ study of arithmetic more dynamic. 8 dif- 
ferent books per package for each grade. Sold only by package. 


THE ROW-PETERSON 
Second Edition 
To meet today’s needs, here is a 


view, maintenance, and testing to motivate students in the study of 
algebra. Special tests and sections improve mathematical reading and 


vocabulary. Attention is given to 


of equations. There is extensive provision for individual differences. 
Teacher’s Editions include solutions. 


ROW, PETERSON 


Evanston, Illinois 


Edition 


fractions. This program presents 


ALGEBRA PROGRAM 
Book 1 and Book 2 


solid program of instruction, re- 


problem solving and the solving 


AND COMPANY 




















TAKE THE WORK 
OUT OF TEACHING— 
wrtle La 

HANDICRA U 
Adv. Dept., Box 1643-TM1 
FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 
for our 
Exclusive Library of 
Seven Craft Films 
16mm e sound e color 


























* Aluminum Designing aa 

* Braiding & Lacing E Reser- 

* Copper Enameling ; 

© Copper Tooling * vation 
& Manufacturing “SSS 


* Mosaics 

Pencil Magic 

* Reed Weaving & 
Wrought Iron 

FREE on loan 

to schools, 

clubs, groups 


FASTEST WAY 
TO INSTRUCT— 4 


. SEXEEG 
me “YOURS 
wm’ FOR THE 
- ASKING” 
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56 page book 

OF mavernrour's UTA LO) ULES 
travel plans. 


WHY SETTLE FOR LESS than an imaginative, adven- 
turesome holiday abroad? Write today for the new 
1961 Maupintour Travel Guide. There are tour lengths 
and rates to fit anyone’s time and budget. With Mau- 
pintour you see the unusual, but travel in comfort 
and safety with holiday companions whose interests 
are akin to your own. Listed are some of the escorted 
tours designed for discriminating travelers. 
WESTESN EUROPS i: eieeiee eeeanmmmmmmmmmmnS ecmcccceti aS 
= Europe Traditional plus Hungary, Yugoslavia and 
Berlin. = France, Spain, Andorra, Majorca, North Afri- 
ca. @ The Alps of 7 Nations. = Denmark-Sweden-Nor- 
way by Motorcoach and Fjord Steamer. = The Best of 
England-Wales-Scotiand. 

EASTERN EUROPE AND USSR 
= Austria, Hungary, Roumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, 
= The Four Nations: Berlin, East Germany, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland. = Russia by Motorcoach (4th consecu- 
tive year.) = Scandinavia-Russia-Poland Annual Com- 
panion Tours. = Eastern Europe Adventure: compre- 
hensive, 75 day. ws Collegiate/Teacher: Central 
Europe, the Balkans, USSR. = The Great Adventure Air 
Tour: USSR, Berlin, Vienna. = Cities of Central Asia: 
Samarkand, Tashkent, Bukhara, Alma Ata, plus 
Irkutsk in Siberia. = The Balkans Grand Adventure: 
Berlin to Istanbul plus Mediterranean and Dalmatian 
Coast cruise. 

THE Midi. © 1.) Gictzeaimieess ee aaammaMmaasieamen separa. 
Egypt, including Luxor, Karnak, Thebes. Plus Leb- 
anon, Syria, Jordan, israel, Greece, and Italy. De- 
partures each month. 

FOR YOUR COPY of this colorful travel catalog. see 
your Travel Agent or write now to MelvaA. 0 dham, 
Maupintour, 1603 16th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


~Maupintour 
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The thing most The one program 


needed in best equipped 
today’s world: to provide it: 
successful EXPLORING 
arithmetic ARITHMETIC 


teaching 








Grades 1 and 2, text-workbooks 
by Herbert F. Spitzer and Martha Norman 
Grades 3-8, clothbound texts, by Jesse Osborn, Adeline Riefling, 
and Herbert F. Spitzer. Teacher's Editions for Grades 1 through 8 
Now, workbooks and spirit duplicating master carbons for Grades 3 through 8 
1 Children EXPERIENCE a 3 Questions and exercises help 

« true-to-life problem-situation. e pupils DISCOVER for them- 


They EXPLORE ways of selves the reasons for new 
2. solving it by using what they arithmetic steps. 
already have learned about A Pupils DEVELOP deeper 
arithmetic. * understanding. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1154 RECO AVE. ST. LOUIS 26, MISSOURI 
YOUR KENTUCKY REPRESENTATIVE: 
Donald C. Hale * Box 127, Lorraine Court * Berea, Kentucky 











Gonghophy of Kortueky 


A NEW ADOPTION 
By Dr. J. R. Schwendeman 


pl sree cme mnmme om ceme  t es Lm ea wae 
An earnest presentation of the principal 
facts of Kentucky's physical and economic 
geography. Graded for use in grades 
seven, eight, or nine. 
\ Your Harlow representative— 
= Mr, J. Leon Cook-523 Spanish Court, Louisville. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORP. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 














For What Are Wel T. 


Kearney Compl 


An answer to the question, “For 
what are we testing?” gives value 
to a test, and the answer may be- 
come a hypothesis. The question is 
worth repeating again and again as 
we relate test emphasis and value 
to identification of talent. 

The use of tests, as stressed in 
provisions of the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958, for purposes 
of overcoming the loss of resources 
in our country, is ove answer to the 
question. This ome answer is part 
of a basic tenet of American educa- 
tion, which places man at the pin- 
nacle of all endeavor; no other na- 
tion can make that statement. Test- 
ing, in this sense, to discover talent, 
may rightly become an hypothesis 
for any American school commun- 
ity. 

Discovering Ability 

The schools in our free society are 
charged with the responsibility of 
identification and classification of abil- 
ities (aptitudes). To do this, we use 
tests. As we accept the responsibility 
of discovering ability, such factors as 
interest, personality, and the still more 
nebulous trait, “drive,’ become im- 
portant considerations. 

Psychometrists and test authors are 
confronted with the inability to derive 
any tool which will quantitatively 
measure drive or motivation. Hence, it 
is imperative that the potential of all 
students be studied carefully as we 
seek our able, and ablest, students. 


Instruction 


Mere identification of abilities and 
aptitudes, talents, skills, and drive, is 
not enough. The justification for any 
test is the extent to which it is used to 
aid the individual to understand him- 
self better, and to recognize the role 


-he could assume in our society. 


Development of individual potential 
is possible through the school’s instruc- 
tional program, and through oppor- 
tunity for ultimate placement of the 
individual in a particular field of work. 
It is in the realm of decisions regard- 
ing the individual and his program 
that test data become valuable for the 
student and the school. 

Any decision by the individual 
which takes into consideration only 
the results of certain tests, no matter 
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Wel Testing ? 


famph: Russell Helmick 


how valid these results may be, is not 
a realistic decision. Developed poten- 
tials are of little value if the realities 
of the market-place for these poten- 
tials are not considered. Many possible 
actions must be weighed carefully as 
we discover and develop individuals 
for self-realization, economic effici- 
ency, and participation in a free world. 


School Testing Program 

The school’s testing program might 
be construed as a vehicle to enable the 
youth of today to understand those po- 
tentials they possess. This should take 
place at a sufficiently early age to en- 
able them to develop their talents to 
the mutual benefit of the individual 
and society. 

This does not necessitate unusual 
measures or specially devised testing 
programs over and above those gen- 
erally used in the secondary schools to- 
day. It does entail, however, thorough 
utilization of the kind of information 
concerning students that emerges from 
any good testing program, supple- 
mented with other data based on care- 
ful observation by the counselor and 
teacher. 


Testing for Talent 

In a testing program, traits are usu- 
ally identified as the intellectual level 
at which the student functions: (1) 
general level of achievement; (2) po- 
tential level of achievement or apti- 
tude; and (3) interests. 

What are the traits uniquely charac- 
teristic of talent, skill, and ability? 
How are traits to be identified? An- 
swets to these and other questions pro- 
vide a “rationale” for use of tests. 

Certain criteria should govern the 
choice of the instrument to be used 
for the identification of each particu- 
lar trait. A good testing program evi- 
dencing adherence to such criteria will 
include such instruments as will: (1) 
produce the kind of information de- 
sired; (2) produce this information 
more economically than can other types 
of procedures; (3) produce this in- 
formation with a high degree of ac- 
curacy; and (4) convey data to verify 
this information as quantitatively de- 
scriptive. 

These factors are important bases 
for the selection of tests to be used in 
any school testing program and, of 
especial importance at this time, those 
testing programs designed to seek out 
students of outstanding ability. 

¢ ¢ 4 
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OUTSTANDING LAIDLAW PUBLICATIONS 
ADOPTED FOR USE IN KENTUCKY 


The NEW ROAD TO HEALTH Series, Grades 1-8 


Experienced Authorship 


A Total Health Program 
e Motivates Good Health Practices 


e Full-size, Full-color Teachers’ Editions 





e A Dynamic Approach 
e Outstanding Teachers’ Edition 


e Balanced Modern Content 


YOUR 


z= H EA NI : e Beautifully Illustrated 


ty AY AND TOMORROW 





Your LAIDLAW Representatives 
Hugh Eblen — Carlos Lannom 






LAIDLAW (6 BROTHERS 


Thatcher and Madison River Forest, Illinois 

















EUROPE 


1 MONTH - $775.00 
BELGIUM—HOLLAND—GERMANY—SWITZERLAND—LIECHTENSTEIN 
AUSTRIA—ITALY—MONACO—FRANCE—ENGLAND 
Special weekly departures in June and July 
Price includes—round trip by Boeing 707 Jet on Sabena Belgian World 
Airlines, Standard Hotels, most meals, sightseeing, entrance fees, tips 
and professional escorts throughout. Available to teachers, students, 

their families and friends. 
This is the outstanding tour value of the decade— 
For further information write to: 
International Beers gp Advisory Committee 
A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION) 
TWA Building — 7th & L. Sts., N.W. — Washington, D. C. 














NEWS FROM 


re Educators 


CONGO GRADUATES ARE RARE 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—Only two per- 
sons in a million in the Congo are 
university graduates, according to a 
report made by the African-American 
Institute to the United Nations. Until 
June, there were only 16 university 
graduates among the new nation’s 14 
million citizens. During that month, 
another 14 were added. 

o e o o 

EDUCATION CITED AS SURVIVOR KEY 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Dr. Charles 
H. Boehm, superintendent of public 
instruction ad ing the 64th Con- 
vention of Penna. State School Direc- 
tors oo - said the —— ne} 
man upon an ighten 
citizenry and education. “The central 
responsibility in this democracy for 
education depends a great deal upon 
each school director, and to the de- 
gree that even the defense of the 
United States and the western world 
depends upon education, it depends 
upon you,” he said. 

o o 





RED-PENCIL PALS 





PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Instead of 
“pen pals,” students at the - 
town Friends School of Philadelphia 
and the College Louis-Laird of 
Falaise, France are in a new 
a of ieee! relationships as 
red-pencil ; e 
in grades nine through tw + gd va 
two ge papers for 
grading and comment. Students may 

it more stimulating to have their 
oreign friends 
than by their own teachers, who are 
all too aware of habitual errors. And 
the marginal comments are likely 
to contain as much encouragement 
as criticism, since the grader is usual- 
ze faced with similar problems in 

own ‘ 





- ~ ° o 
EARLY READING 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—An earlier 
“hands off” po’ the 


has been reversed recently 
by the oo caer SAO 
sion on temporary es in 
Elementary Education.” The report 
states that kindergarten can and 
should teach reading when children 
are ready for it. 

- * * “ 
NEW, SAFETY POSTERS 
Educators offers a 





situations in a way chil- 

dren understand. Mail 

5 SEAS. SN) :t- 
y. 






































The 
Board of Education of Denver high 


DENVER, COLORADO — 
charging 


ue to the 


schools is now considerin 
students a parking fee 
fact that school parking lots have 
cost more than one million dollars 
in recent years. In Norwalk, Conn., 
traffic authorities are protesting about 
traffic tie-ups cau: by the large 
number of motorized students. 

* oe + a 
TV TEACHES TEACHERS 

CLEVELAND, OHIO—Tuning to 

KYW-TV at 6 a.m. Monday to Friday 
are hunderds of Cleveland area mathe- 
matics and arithmetic teachers. Why? 
They're receiving in-service training 
in a comprehensive new 12-grade 
program in mathematics instruction. 
Representing 18 Greater Cleveland 
school systems, the 2500 teachers in- 
volved have a weekly scheduled TV 
session for different grades. 

* * a a 


SCHOOL BOND SALES RISE 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — The 
Education Department of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce reports that 
school bond sales for the first six 
months of 1960 amounted to $1,228,- 
887,000—an increase of more than 
$200,000,000 above the figures for the 
same period in 1959. 


George D. Conley 
State Manager 
Ashland, Ky. 








LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
P.O. Box 149, LANCASTER, PA. 


Educational Service Dept. 
0 Send... .sets free 
Safety Posters 
C Please send me full details of your 
GROUP INSURANCE free and w 
any obligation on my part. 








Investment 
for 
Quality Teaching 


(Continued from Page 27) 


tion which involved learning to make 
puppets and developing other skills. 

Further incentive for learning grew 
out of the staging of a Japanese festi- 
val which called for dances, songs, 
creative writing, dialogue, and narra- 
tion. Finally, a tape recording of the 
production provided motivation for 
improvement of diction, enhancement 
of vocabulary, and exercise of imagi- 
nation. 

Another teacher wrote: “A way of 
bringing a foreign land into your class- 
room is by means of pictures taken 
during your trip. Sun-drenched Mexi- 
co—land where Aztecs worshiped— 
provides a splendid opportunity to use 
color slides or movies.” 

A third-grade teacher in a travel 
study tour of Mexico last summer 
made an arrangement for exchange of 
correspondence and teaching materials 
with the third-grade class of a teacher 
whom she met in Mexico. Several 
others in the group planned to serve 
their schools as “resource persons” for 
classes dealing with the history of 
Mexico. 

Still another U. S. teacher who lived 
in the home of an Oslo teacher had the 
good fortune to increase her under- 
standing of the Norwegian people and 
their way of life. When she came 
home, she turned her trip into a teach- 
ing tool. 

“My own first-hand knowledge of 
Scandinavia and the materials I had 
collected there helped me to stimulate 
my pupils and lead them to a greater 
appreciation of the faraway places and 
people I had visited. For my pupils 
and for me, that summer will always 
be one to remember—the summer the 
world grew smaller for us all.” 

¢ ¢ ¢ 


Remember, when you point your 
finger accusingly at someone else, you 
have three fingers pointing at your- 
self. 
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PUBLISHERS’ REPRESENTATIVES 


Allyn and Bacon, Chicago, Ill—Thomas P. 
Edwards, 602 Parklawn, Danville. 


American Book Company, 300 Pike Street, 
Cincinnati, O.—O. L. McElroy, Tolle Court, 
Eminence; Joe S. Caudill, Box 493, Jackson. 


Beckley, Cardy Co., 1900 North Narraganset, 
Chicago 29, Ill.—George O. Sweetman, 1824 
Collinswood Rd., Columbus 21, O. 


The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., 1720 East 38th 
St., Indianapolis, Ind.—Don C. Kennon, 6 S. 
McLean Blvd., Memphis, Tenn. 


Cadmus Books, E. M. Hale and Co., Eau 
Claire, Wis.—Jesse L, Lair, 709 South 
Hamilton St., Georgetown. 


Childcraft, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 
54, Ill—Sara Wharton, 425 West’ Ormsby, 
Louisville 3; Mrs. Leslie L. Frick, 28 West 
Fifth, Covington. 


Collier’s Encyclopedia, 640 Fifth Ave., New 
York 19, N. Y.—Wendell L. Trapp, Emi- 
nence. 


. E. Compton and Co., 1000 North Dearborn, 
"Gos (+) 11.—Mrs. Virginia Tippett, 
1612 Chichester, Louisville. 


Doubleday and Co. and Junior Literary 
uild, Garden City, N. Y.—Francis Taylor, 
P.O. Box 19127, Louisville 19. 


The Economy Co., Atlanta, Ga.—Jack Thomp- 
son, 2347 Saratoga Dr., Louisville. 


Encyclopedia Britannica and Britannica Jun- 
for, 425 Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill.— 
& J. Akers, 4906 South First St., Louisville 


Follett Publishing Co.—Charles Greer. 311 
Apollo Drive, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


George F. Cram Co.—Central School Supply 
Co., 315-17 West Main, Louisville 2. 

Ginn and Co., 205 West Wacker all Chi- 
cago 6, Ill.— Judson Harmon, Whitley City; 
Elvis Glenn ag Murray; Dick Smith, 
Route 1, Box , Georgetown, Ohio; 
Louise Wilson a Honthineton, 214 Floral 
Park, Lexington. 


The Gregg Publishing Co.—C. Ray Noblett, 
Jr., 4655 Chase Ave., Chicago, Ill 


Harcourt, Braee and Company, 221 N. La 
Salle, Chicago 1—Don Chapin, 109 N. Ash- 
land "Ave., Lexington. 

Harr Wagner Publishing Co.—Sam Long, 
707 Browder St., Dallas, Tex. 

Harlow Publishing Corp., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Pigs Leon Cook, 523 Spanish Ct., Louisville 


D. C. Heath and Co., 1815 Prairie Ave., Chi- 
cago & i.—J. gg —— 2 307 South 
15th St., Murray; y F. General 
pete dn Be Box 302, Mt. Sterling? Patricia 
Maxwell, Consultant, 117 Adams St., Bowl- 
ing Green. 

Henry re a Co., 383 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y¥.—Bobby McGuire, 6800 Green 
Meadow Circle, Louisville. 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston 7, 
Mass.—Curtis Shirley, 130 Ransom Ave., 

nm. 


Irequois Publishing Co.—Paul A. O’Neal, P.O. 
Box 236, nkfort. 

Laidlaw Brothers, River Forest, Ill.—Hugh 
Eblen, 251 Idlehour Dr., Lexington; Carlos 
H. Lannon, 706 Troy, Hickman, 

J. B. Lippincott Co., 333 West Lake, Chicago 

Il.—J. Minor "Stuart, Dickson, Tenn.; 
Shelby Winfrey, Berea. 

Lyons and Carnahan Co., 2500 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago 16, Ill.—Elmer Barker, Winchester. 

Macmillan Co., 2459 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, 
Ill.—Charles Carrington, 2010 Japonica Way, 
Louisville; Gladys Wickwire, 607 11th St., 
Vincennes, Ind. 

McCormick Mathers Co., Columbus, 0.— 
Leonard H. Harris, Jr., 702 Fairview Ave., 
Bowling Green. 

A. J. Nystrom and Co.—R. C. Gibson, 2618 
South Fifth St., Louisville. 

F. A, Owen Publishing Co., ee. N. Y.— 
E. F. Glenn, R. #3, Fredonia 

a, Inc., Englew cod Clitts, N. J— 
— A. Shipp, 104 Schoberth Place, Ver- 
sailles. 


Rand McNally and Co., Chicago, Ill.—James 
E. Bradley, 1056 Fontaine Rd., Lexington. 


Row, Peterson and Co., Evanston, Ill.—H. K. 
Hamblen, 2526 Windsor Ave., Owensboro. 


Science Research Associates, 259 East Erie St., 
Chicago 11, Staff 


cago Tll.—Dr. 
Associate, 1921 21st St., Bowling Green. 


Scott, Foresman “> 433 East Erie St., Chi- 
cago 11, Il—J. y Binford, Versailles; 
Irene Reynolds, 38 ‘Bherbroo 


ville 5. ; , 


Charles ea Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


E. C. Seale and Co., 1031 N. By ge feng St., 
Indianapolis, Ind.—Boswell B. Hodgkin, 110 
- Arnett, Frankfort. 

Silver Burdett Co., 4700 Chase Ave., Chicago 
30, I1l.—Austin Durham, 14 Miami Parkway, 
Fort Thomas. 


The L. W. Singer Co., pm 249-259 West Erie 
Blvd., Syracuse, N. Y.—Bobby Jones, 1630 
Meadowthorpe Ave., Lexington. 


South-Western Publishing Co., 5101 Madison 
Road, Cincinnati, O.— Walter H. Green- 
wood, 326 Dixie Ave., Cookeville, Tenn. 


Steck Co., Austin, Texas—H. W. Stubbs, Box 
618, Lexington. 

Weber Costello Co.—Roy D. Carter, 249 Ken- 
neth Dr., Nashville, Tenn. 


Webster Publishing Co., 1808 Nig gue 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo.—D. C. Hale, Berea. 


The John C. Winston Co., 5641 Northwest 
Highway, Chicago 46, Ill.—G. Lee McClain, 
Bardstown; Bobby B. McGuire, 6800 Green 
Meadow Circle, Louisville 7; Miss W. Vir- 
-_: Smith, 2224 Waterdale Terrace, Louis- 
ville 5 


World Book Co., 2126 Prairie Ave., —- 
16, Ill—Harold Holcomb, 141 Spring St 
Scottsville. 


World Book Reepdianetn, oY East Gray St., 
a Be s. Callison, 2 


Logan, "14 Audrey Ave., Ludlow; Mrs. 
Louise Hopkins, Wingo; M. S. Hutchens, 
209 Taylor Dr., Lexington; Harry A. Wilk, 
610 Third National Bank Bldg., Nashville 3, 
Tenn. 





MACMILLAN TEXTBOOKS 
ADOPTED 


THE MACMILLAN SCIENCE LIFE 


SERIES 
grades 7 and 8 m 


IN 


KENTUCKY 


A FIRST COURSE IN ALGEBRA 


A SECOND COURSE IN ALGEBRA 


Lennes—Maucker—Kinsella 


Barnard—Stendler—Spock—Beeler 


NEW BASIC SCIENCE 
Barnard—Edwards 


PHYSICS—A MODERN APPROACH 


Elliott— Wilcox 


JANUARY, 1961 


GEOMETRY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Seymour—Smith 


Kentucky 


Your Macmillan representative in Kentucky is 
Charles C. Carrington, 2010 Japonica Way, Louisville 7, 
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Fully Professiona)n 


THREE HUNDRED PERCENTERS are systems where 


all belong to their Local, State, and National Assns. 
COUNTY DISTRICTS 


Ballard McCreary 
Barren Madison 
Boyle Mason 
Bracken Metcalfe 
Breckinridge Monroe 
Bullitt Nelson 
fone Pendleton 
Christian deed 
Estill Robertson 
Green Scoce 
Hardin Simpeon 
Lawrence Spencer 
Lincoln Todd 
Livingston Trigg 
Logan Union 
McCracken Wayne 


INDEPENDENT DISTRICTS 


Bardstown Henderson 
Bellevue Jenkins 
Bowling Green Ludlow 
Caverna Lynch 
Central City Maysville 
Cloverport Middlesboro 
Danville Owensboro 
Dawson Springs Paintsville 
Earlington Russell 
Elizabethtown Russellville 
Falmouth Shelbyville 
Fort Campbell Somerset 
Fort Knox Springfield 
Georgetown Stanford 
Glasgow Walton-Verona 


COLLEGES 
Lees Junior College 








American Book Company 


Textbooks in Science and Health 


Approved for use in Kentucky 


by Textbook Commission in Adoption Group Ill 


ABC Health Series 


Grades 1-8 1959 Copyright 
Brownell, Evans, and Hobson 


Medically accurate, up-to-date informa- 


tion in seven vital health areas at every 
grade level. 


Teacher’s Guide for each book 


High School Health Science 


Listed for Grades 9, 10, 11, or 12 
1961 Brownell, Hobson, and 


The scientific backgroun 
knowl 


problems. 


= 


and practical 
students need (* deal realisti- 
with personal and public health 


transparent insert showing human 
Teacher’s Manual " 


Biology 


Grade 10 
Lauby, Silvan, and Mork 


Content based on latest research and 


focused on man as he uses and changes 
“ biological environment. 


Workbook Teacher’s Guide and Key 


Worlds of Science 


Grade 12 
Bush and Thompson 


Basic principles and practical applications 
of the major sciences. 


Representatives: 
L. McElroy, Eminence, Kentucky 
"Joe S. Caudill, Jackson, Kentucky 
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Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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naPnits in Kentucky 


COUNTY DISTRICTS 





Adair Garrard Magoffin 
Allen Grant Marion 
Anderson Graves Marshall 
Bell Grayson Meade 
Boone Hancock Mercer 
‘inadnen Staoilaiiin Montgomery 
Boyd Hart ae 
, : enberg 
Breathitt F Hickman Nicholas 
Butler Hopkins Perry 
Calloway Johnson Powell 
Casey Knott Rockcastle 
Clay Knox Rowan 
Clinton Larue Russell 
Crittenden Laurel Shelby 
Cumberland Letcher Trimble 
Elliott Lewis Warren 
Fulton Lyon Webster 
Gallatin McLean Woodford 


TWO HUNDRED PERCENTERS are systems where 
all belong to their Local and State Associations 


INDEPENDENT DISTRICTS 
Anchorage Greenville Pikeville 
Augusta Harlan Providence 
Barbourville Harrodsburg _Raceland-Worthington 
Beechwood Hazard Ravenna 
Benton Irvine Richmond 
Burgin Jackson Science Hill 
Campbellsville Lancaster Scottsville 
Carlisle Lebanon Silver Grove 
Carrollton Liberty Southgate 
Catlettsburg —_ Lincoln Institute South Portsmouth 
Corbin Mayfield Van Lear 
East Bernstadt Midway West Point 
Eminence Monticello Williamsburg 
Fairview Mount Sterling 
Fulton Murray COLLEGES 
Greenup Pineville | Muray State College 











e Prompt claim service 


e No health questions 
during installation 


e Income benefits increased | 
when hospitalized 


@ No age restrictions 
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@ 4 out of 5 teachers will be sick 
this year 


@ 1 out of 7 will be disabled for 
more than 30 days 


‘+ @ 1 out of 17 will be disabled in 
an accident 


To help protect against loss of income 
through sickness or accident disabilities ... 
be sure that YOU are covered under 
WASHINGTON NATIONAL’S 
GROUP INCOME PROTECTION PLAN 


LOCAL OFFICE: 


See | on EN 202 Francis Bldg. 
Se HH les Louisville, Kentucky 
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You can raise *500 
or more in 6 days 
this easy way 





Sell famous Mason 
Candies and in 4 to 15 days 
your group can make 
$300 to $2500 


For complete information fill in and 
mail us the coupon shown, If you decide 
to go ahead you don’t risk a cent,—you 
pay nothing in advance. We supply on 
consignment your choice of THREE 
VARIETIES of famous Mason Candy. 
At no extra charge each package is 
wrapped with a band printed with your 
organization’s name and picture. You 
pay after you have sold the candy and 
return what you don’t sell. Candy is 
sold at less than regular retail price. 
You make $12.00 on every 30 sales of our 
$1.00 box (66%4% profit to you on cost). 
There’s no risk! You can’t lose. Mail 
in coupon today for information about 
MASON’S PROTECTED FUND RAIS- 
ING DRIVES. 























pro-cccr rrr 
| Mr. Georce Rauscu, Dept. STM-1 ; 
| Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. | 
| Gentlemen: Please send me, without | 
obligation, information on your Fund | 

Raising Plan. | 
; Name 
| Age if under 21 | 
| Address | 
Organization 
| Phone i 
I City State ' 
;:. J 


Mason Candies, Inc., Mineola, L. I., N. Y. 











Yours for the rtrhing 


This is your coupon service. You will 
need and want the materials offered 
here, so send for them promptly. No 
requests from children, please. Fill out 
the coupon completely and print name 
and address. 

93. Reservation Card for craft 
films, 12 to 29 minutes in length, on 
short term loans. Subjects include Cop- 
per Enameling, Copper Tooling, Reed 
and Wrought Iron, Aluminum Design- 
ing, Braiding and Lacing and Pencil 
Magic. (American Handicraft Co.) 

95. Sample Copies Social Science 
teachers interested in current history 
weeklies may receive enough free sam- 
ple copies to give one to each of their 
students. The American Observer is 
suggested for 10th, 11th and 12th 
grades and the Weekly News Review 
for the 9th, 10th and 11th grades. 
(Civic Education Service) 

4. Information about a no-risk, no- 
investment Protected Fund Raising 
plan used by schools and school groups 
from Maine to California. (Mason 
Candies, Inc.) 

16. Light and Sight teaching aids 
for grades 4-5-6, for Junior High sci- 
ence, for Junior and Senior High in- 
dustrial arts and home economics. In- 
cludes teachers guide, Student ma- 
terials, visual aids. (Better Light Better 
Sight Bureau ) 

33. Sample of Vintex dish cloth 
with details of money-making plans 
for school clubs. ( Vine Assoc. ) 


44. Brochure on a different kind of 
tour through Europe and a corner of 


Africa. Describes itinerary and gives 
costs for 20 countries in 70 days, sum- 
mer 1961. (Europe Summer Tours ) 


70. Maps Reprint of 4-page unit 
in color, “Maps, An Action Program 
with World Book Encyclopedia.” 


78. Maupintour Travel Guide lists 
20 different cours for 1961 with 150 
departure dates to Western Europe, 
Soviet Union, Middle East and Around 
the World. 56 pages well illustrated. 
(Maupintour ) 


92. Some Ways to use the Follett 
Beginning-to-Read Picture Dictionary. 
It offers opportunities for concept 
building, for developing word recogni- 
tion, for teaching spelling and for 
stimulating other worthwhile activities. 
Suitable for use in the Grades. (Follett 
Publishing Company ) 





Now Ready 
The 1960-61 Issue of 


THE COLLEGE FACTS 
CHART 


Giving essential data about every 
college in the fifty States of the 
U.S.A.— including affiliations, de- 
grees offered, size of student 
bodies and faculties, costs, and 
other pertinent facts—in compact 
and easy-to-read form. 


Price 50c 
Write: The National Beta Club, 
Spartanburg, S. C. 











See ere. 
) . ve. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


93. 95. 4. 16. 





Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 4c is enclosed for each number circled. 


eee eereereeeeeeeeeeeeeseseeeeesese 


Cee ee eee eee eee eee ee eeeeeseeeeeeeee 


Available only in the United States of America 


— ., 
ool year o: 
1960-61 only. 


44. 70. 78. 92. 
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This is the status of your profession 


MEMBERSHIP REPORT 


as of Decsidiliin 2a Weu0 


KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Total last year................ 24,887 
To date this year .............. 24,574 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Total last year ................ 14,341 
To date this year .............. 17,039 








Looking for new light 


in arithmetic? 








Brownell « Weaver 
NUMBERS WE NEED, Grades 1-2 
Buswell e¢ Brownell ¢ Sauble 


ARITHMETIC WE NEED, Enlarged, Grades 3-8 


An unusually successful program for grades 1-8 that develops 
thorough understanding of the basic principles of arithmetic and skill 
in using them. 

Each text is superbly organized for easy teaching and efficient learn- 


ing, with much helpful oral work. Sufficient time and space are 
allotted to each topic. Adequate provision is made for reteaching. 


Enlarged editions of grades 3-8 contain additional pages of problems 
and may be used where earlier editions are in use. 


Complete Teachers’ Manual for each book, Workbooks, Teachers’ 
Editions of Workbooks, and Tests for grades 3-8. Meets today’s de- 
mand for a strong, modern arithmetic program. 


Ginn and Company 205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
Represented by: 

Mr. Judson S. Harmon, Whitley City, Ky. 

Mr. E. Glenn Pace, P. O. Box 404, Murray, Ky. 

Mrs. Louise W. Worthington, 214 Floral Park, Lexington, Ky. 
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KEA Convention 

Advance plans for the 1961 KEA 
Convention, scheduled for Louisville, 
April 5-7, have been completed. Gen- 
eral sessions will be held at Freedom 
Hall (Fairgrounds Coliseum) due to 
the fact that remodeling of the Armory 
will not be completed by that date. 
Meetings of the Delegate Assembly, 
exhibits, and departmental and sec- 
tional meetings, will be held in the 
downtown area as in the past. 

Featured speaker at the Thursday 
morning general session will be Clar- 
ice Kline, president of the National 
Education Association. Noted United 
Nations commentator Pauline Fred- 
erick will be the main speaker at the 
closing general session on Friday eve- 
ning. The classroom teachers and the 
student groups will hear Rhoda Wil- 
liams of the staff of the Indiana State 
Teachers Association. 


More information on the conven- 
tion will appear in the February and 
March issues, with a complete program 
of all meetings included in the April 
issue of this magazine. 


Subjek: Ants 

Asked to write an essay, one 
little girl submitted the fol- 
lowing: 

“My subjek is ‘Ants.’ Ants 
is two kinds, insects and lady 
uncles. Sometimes they live in 
holes and sometimes they 
crawl into the sugar bole, and 
sometimes they live with their 
married sisters. 

“That is all I know about 
ants.” 








Come many announcements, news items, poems, 


suggestions, and other materials . . . 





Major Educational Events 

One unofficial listing of the ten 
major educational events of 1960 in- 
cluded the following: 


1. Four Negro girls, bound for first 
grade, entered two New Orleans 
schools hitherto reserved for whites. 


2. Schoolmen completed plans for 
launching the Midwest Program on 
Airborne Television Instruction, the 
nation’s first mass experiment with 
educational television. 


3. Seven thousand delegates assem- 
bled in Washington for the 1960 
White House Conference on Children 
and Youth. 


4. Both Houses of Congress passed 
a federal aid to education measure. 


5. “Project Talent” completed the 
first national census of aptitudes and 
talents among high school students. 


6. The U. S. Office of Education 
allocated $8.4 million for research to 
improve teaching of modern foreign 
languages. 


7. Candidates Kennedy and Nixon 
debated questions of national policy, 
including federal aid to education. 


8. President Eisenhower proposed 
United Nations aid for education. 


9. The NEA began a two-year study 
to discover new directions for the in- 
structional programs of America’s ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 


10. A large segment of the textbook 
publishing industry abandoned tradi- 
tional patterns of organization to “pre- 
pare for the challenges of vastly ex- 
panded markets.” 


Work Folders 


Mrs. Dorothy Trosper, 
third grade teacher at Linlee 
School in Fayette County, 
thinks a file of all work done 
by her group is one of the 
most helpful she has ever 
used. All work is dated and 
filed each week in alphabeti- 
cal order in large individual 
folders by the children. These 
folders are taken home at cer- 
tain intervals for parental in- 
spection, and then returned to 
the file. This provides an ex- 
cellent comparative basis for 
evaluating progress, and is 
useful in parent conferences. 

Yes, we know Mrs. Trosper 
is not the only teacher who 
does this. 


Goals for Americans 


The report of the President’s Com- 
mission on National Goals is worth- 
while reading for anyone concerned 
with this nation’s future. Under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Henry M. Wris- 
ton, president of The American As- 
sembly, Columbia University, they list- 
ed eleven goals to be achieved at home, 
four to be achieved abroad, and the 


* need for reexamination of our entire 


financing structure. 

In the field of education they called 
for a strengthening “at every level and 
in every discipline.” They also noted 
the need to develop new teaching tech- 
niques, and to mobilize greater finan- 
cial resources, asking that a higher pro- 
portion of the gross national product 
be devoted to education. 
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AS IN PREVIOUS YEARS 


Your KEA Life Plan 


WILL PROVIDE A 20 PER CENT DIVIDEND COVERAGE 
AT NO INCREASE IN PREMIUMS 


- 


... to all policyholders whose insurance was in effect on January 
1, 1961, and remains .in effect through proper payment of 
premiums. 


In addition... 


We will provide the same dividend coverage to any 
new policyholder who applies before March 1, 1961. 


In other words, pay the premium on a $3000 or 
$5000 policy, and receive coverage of $3600 or 
$6000 


. .. you also will receive the newest improvement in 
the plan—a double benefit in case of accidental 
death. 


Write today for information booklet and postage-free applications: 


KEA Life Plan 
2303 South Third Street 
Louisville 8, Kentucky 








if undeliverable return to 
Kentucky Education Association 
2303 South Third St. 
Louisville 8, Kentucky 


Return Postage Guaranteed 


















Great Change Coming 
In Field of Education 


The decade ahead will see the greatest 
change in public education of any like 
period in the history of the United States. 
A strong up-surge of interest is being mani- 
fested in the fields of guidance and counsel- 
ing, special education, science, mathematics, 
modern foreign languages in the elementary 
schools, and in many other new areas of 
curriculum. In addition to this interest 
in curriculum, there is also a rising interest 
in new methods of teaching. This includes 
the use of new audio and visual aids, 
teaching machines, and television teaching. 


Time to Plan for the Future Is Now 


IT IS IMPERATIVE that the teachers of the future be better prepared, and 
the time for adequate preparation is now. The University of Kentucky Col- 
lege of Education has recently re-examined its curriculum and has reor- 
ganized where it seemed essential in anticipation of this period. A com- 
prehensive program of undergraduate and graduate work leading to the 
bachelor’s, master’s, specialist’s, and doctor’s degrees is now being offered. 

Fields of work in our regular offerings include kindergarten teaching, ele- 
mentary teaching, junior high teaching, secondary teaching in many subject- 
matter areas, vocational agriculture teaching, vocational home economics 
teaching, trade and industrial teaching, distributive occupations teaching, 
guidance and counseling, elementary principalship, secondary principalship, 
elementary supervision, secondary supervision, attendance officers, superin- 
tendents, college teaching. 

Those of you who wish to improve your professional qualifications are al- 
ways welcome at the University of Kentucky. We shall do our utmost to 
help you. 


Second Semester—Feb. 4 - May 29 


For information about admission or courses offered, write to 


THE REGISTRAR 


University of Kentucky 


LEXINGTON 


























